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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE state of the law of landlord and tenant in Ireland 
was the subject of a long and, upon the whole, an 

able debate, in the House of Commons, on Friday evening 
last. No one can be surprised that this question should 
continually crop up in the proceedings of Parliament. 
Although political economists and statisticians may demon- 
strate to their own entire satisfaction that the best thing 
that can happen to Ireland is some further and consider- 
able diminution of her population, it is not likely that 
Irishmen will acquiesce contentedly in that view. Blood is 
stronger than water ; and the sight of one’s fellow-country- 
men leaving their native soil by thousands, arouses feelings 
which the most ingenious theories, and the most carefully- 
constructed tables of figures, will not allay. After all that 
can be said by any one, the fact remains that while England 
is prosperous, Ireland is wretched. Nor can it be said that 
this is due either to want of capital, or to want of industry 
on the part of her people. They are ready and willing to 
till the soil ; they have the means to till it with advantage. 
But they cannot do so, because they can obtain no security 
that they shall reap any benefit for the capital they expend, 
or the industry they exert. So much is incontestable ; but 
although it is easy to state the evil, it is difficult to decide 
on the remedy. If Ireland had a parliament of her own, 
elected by a popular franchise, it is quite clear what would 
be done. Very short work would be made with the rights 
of property, as we understand them in England and Scot- 
land ; and the landlords would be summarily compelled to 
concede to the tenants such rights as would encourage them 
to cultivate the land. But the Imperial Parliament are not 
likely to take such a course without extreme reluctance. 
They cannot overlook the danger of sanctioning in Ireland 
a principle wholly opposed to that which has been found to 
work well in England and Scotland. They cling to the 
notion that the relations between landlord and tenant 
should, in all cases, be absolutely determined by the contract 
between the parties ; and it is quite in the nature of things 
that they should be in favour of leaving matters in Ireland 
to right themselves, as, no doubt, they will do in the end. 
It seems, however, doubtful whether they will be able to 
maintain this laissez faire attitude. Not orily Irishmen like 
Judge Longfield, but Englishmen like Mr. Forster, are now 
found declaring that the peculiar circumstances of Ireland 
must obtain legislative recognition by such measures as will 
secure to the tenantry a fair opportunity of cultivating the 
soil. An inquiry into the causes which have rendered 
Mr. Cardwell’s Act of 1860 a dead letter, is probably as 
much as can be undertaken during the present session ; 
and it is impossible that if properly conducted it should not 











throw considerable light on the problem to be solved. But in 
the new Parliament this subject must be taken up in alarge 
and earnest spirit ; and we must resolutely face the question, 
whether it is better to allow the depopulation of Ireland to 
proceed, than to abridge, in the slightest degree, the right of 
the landowners to do what they like with their own ? 


The insignificance of the Government measure for the 
reform of public schools does not appear likely to secure it 
a quiet passage through Parliament. The vested interests 
are not conciliated by the tenderness which is shown towards 
them. On the contrary they derive nothing but encourage- 
ment from the timidity which Earl Clarendon has displayed. 
Educational reformers complain that a bill which merely in- 
troduces some slight modifications into the governing bodies 
of the different schools does too little; but even that little 
is too much for those who exercise power under the present 
system. Opposed by all who are interested in maintaining 
existing abuses, and but faintly supported, or not supported at 
all, by those who wish to see the work of improvement begun 
now and not postponed to a distant generation, there is every 
reason to anticipate that the Government measure will share 
the fate of all weak compromises, and fall to the ground 
between two stools. The tone of the debate in the House 
of Lords on Monday night was decidedly unfriendly. From 
Eton, from Harrow, from Rugby, and from St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, we hear already of a vigorous and stubborn re- 
sistance. Nor does Lord Clarendon seem blind to the fate 
which is probably in store for his luckless scheme. He can 
scarcely have consented to refer it to a Select Committee 
from any other feeling than a desire that the process of vivi- 
section should be conducted in decent privacy. For he must 
be well aware that such a tribunal is far more inclined to 
favour private than to protect public interest. Feeble as is 
now the vitality of this little bill, we cannot expect that it 
will show many signs of life when it emerges from the 
course of treatment to which it has been consigned. 

The prevalent discontent with the constitution and 
conduct of the Board of Admiralty again found vent 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday evening. But 
although the discussion is one of considerable interest, 
it had no more practical result than a score of discussions 
of the same kind which have preceded it. Like all debates 
that are not founded upon a distinct motion, it wandered 
over such a variety of topics that it did justice to none. The 
only practical result that we can gather from it is, that, 
with the exception of the present occupants of office, every- 
one is discontented with the constitution of the board. But, 
then, we knew that before. What we want is some clear 
and definite plan for its reconstruction, and we appear to be 
as far as ever from the hope of getting that. Each critic has 
his own scheme, and falls foul of the scheme of everyone else. 
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In this multitude of counsellors there is safety for the Admi- 
ralty. Its very defects are an advantage to it in meeting such 
assaults as those to which it is exposed ; for it is thus enabled 
to present itself under the form which is most advantageous 
at the moment. To the critic who demands a responsible 
minister, Lord ©. Paget holds up the First Lord as an 


autocrat. To the critic who demands a council with great | 


deliberative strength, the noble Lord can with more truth 
reply that there are already boards sitting in the building 
at Whitehall. It required the pressure of a great war to 


compel the Government to reorganize the War-Office ; and | 


we fear that, until something of the kind again occurs, the 
Admiralty will continue to perplex and annoy the unofficial 
world by its complex organization, its unwieldy structure, 


its imperfect responsibility, and its incapacity for prompt | 
the 19th, Johnstone attacked another Federal column at 


and well-directed action. 


The debates on the address in the French Legislative | 


Chambers have been marked by a curious and striking scene. 
Speaking to an amendment which demanded the restitution 
to France of that which the revolution of 1789 had given 
her—a free press, responsible ministers, and communes ad- 
ministered by mayors of their own election—M. Jules Favre 


proceeded to fortify his position by extracts from the writings | 
and speeches of his Imperial Majesty. Nothing could well | learn that Goldsborough had been evacuated by the Con- 


have been fairer or more apropos than such a line of argu- | 


ment, although no doubt it was highly embarrassing to the 
partisans of the existing system of government. Accord- 


ingly, the majority of the Chamber declined to hear any | 


more of the eloquent passages in which Prince Louis 
Napoleon had by anticipation denounced the government of 
the Emperor Napoleon III. M. Favre, they said, and 
perhaps not without truth, was drawing up a regular 
indictment against the sovereign. It was indecent, said 
M. Schneider, the president, to introduce the name of the 
monarch into the debate. Prevented from continuing his 
address in his own way, M. Favre declined to continue it at 
all. Perhaps he was satisfied with having elicited from his 
opponents this practical confession, that the Emperor’sconduct 
and government are utterly inconsistent with the principles 
which he professed while he was still a candidate for power. 
But it certainly does seem a little strange that in a country 
where the ministers are not responsible and have no power, 
it should be forbidden to allude to the real as well as nomi- 
nal head of the state. A constitutional sovereign has a 
right to retreat behind his advisers; but an arbitrary 
monarch cannot fairly claim any such immunity. That it 
should be demanded for him is only another proof of the 
extreme sensitiveness of his adherents to anything like 
free discussion or the independent expression of opinions. 


The divergence between the views of Austria and of 
Prussia on the Slesvig-Holstein question becomes more and 
more marked. The Cabinet of Berlin has not hesitated to 
declare that it is incompetent to the Federal Diet even to 
express a hope that the two great powers will entrust the 
Government of the Duchies to the Duke of Augustenburg. 
The ministers of Francis Joseph are not, however, by any 
means disposed to quarrel with their Federal allies for the 
benefit of Prussia; and the Austrian representative at 
Frankfort has accordingly been instructed to admit the 
right of the Diet to entertain the resolution proposed by 
Saxony, Bavaria,and Darmstadt, although, at the same time, 
depreciating the expression of a decided opinion until 
Austria and Prussia shall have come to an understanding. 
Nor is that the only point of difference between the two 
governments. For while M. von Bismarck declares that 
the Duke of Augustenburg has no claim whatever to any 
part of Slesvig, and but a doubtful claim to‘ a part of 
Holstein, the Cabinet of Vienna is of opinion that the house 
of Augustenburg has a better founded title to Slesvig than 
to the adjoining Duchy. There seems some reason to think 
that the patience of Austria is becoming exhausted, and 
that she is at last weary of the subordinate part she has 
lately played. It would indeed be wonderful if it were not 
so. For she has not only derived no advantage from her 
subservience, but she must, by this time, see clearly that 
M. von Bismarck does not intend that she should reap any 
reward except degradation in the eyes of Germany and 
Europe. At the same time it is doubtful whether she can 
now arrest the course of that audacious and resolute states- 
man. Everything appears to show that he will not be 
turned aside from his projects by anything but the threat 
or the actual application of force; and we do not believe 








tent herself with drawing closer than heretofore the bonds 
between herself and the smaller states of Germany. In the 
meantime it is satisfactory to observe that her statesmen 
are showing themselves fully sensible of the increased 
strength which their country may derive from a good 
understanding between the Emperor and the representa- 
tives of the people, as well as from a reconciliation—too long 
delayed—between Austria and Hungary. 


At last there is an apparent turn in the tide which hag 
lately been running so strongly against the Confederates, 
They have fought two actions with portions of Sherman’s 
army, and in both have been victorious. On the 16th ult., 
General Hardee met one or more Federal corps at Averys- 
borough—half-way between Fayetteville and Raleigh—and 
drove them back with a loss estimated at 3,300 men. On 


Bentonville, twenty miles south-west of Goldsborough, and 
drove it back upon its supports. It is at present impossible 
to ascertain to what extent the Northern forces were 
engaged on either of these occasions. It may be that they 
were only the advanced guards of the main army ; and it is 
at least certain that their defeat did not arrest the progress 
of their invasion. From Richmond papers of the 23rd, we 


federates, whose policy it evidently is to draw their forces 
further north, in order to be within easy reach of Lee’s 
army round Richmond. But whatever may be the magni- 
tude of the engagements which have taken place, they are 
highly important, in so far as they show that Sherman’s 
advance will no longer be unresisted. He may still move 
on, but his antagonists, in falling back, will strike—and 


_ strike, too, we may venture to hope, with increasing force and 
| effect. Whatever else may have been gained by the battles 


to which we are referring, they must have had a good effect 
in restoring to the Contederates some of that confidence 
in themselves, which recent disasters cannot fail to have 
shaken. We may fairly assume that they have had the 
most beneficial results in raising the morale of the troops, 
who will, in all probability, soon derive still further en- 
couragement from fighting under the eye and under the 
immediate command of Lee himself. The whole of the 
armies engaged are now approaching each other so closely 
that a battle, which will at any rate be decisive of the 
present stage of the war, cannot long be delayed. We 
should entertain little doubt of the result, if there were not 
some reason to think that the spirit of the South is 
hardly so high as formerly. We trust, however, thatthe 
despondency and the half-heartedness, which competent and 
friendly observers have lately noticed on the part of the 
inhabitants of most of the States except Virginia, may 
prove to have been but a passing cloud, and that in this 
great crisis—probably the crisis—of their fate, the entire 
Southern nation will maintain the reputation which it has 
acquired during the last four years. 








RICHARD COBDEN. 


THERE are certain announcements which, though hopeful as 
to their mere verbal expression, convey, in some subtle and 
mysterious manner, a sense of approaching evil. When the 
Morning Star of Monday, March 27th, recorded in a con- 
spicuous paragraph that Mr. Cobden was suffering from @ 
severe attack of bronchial asthma, it was impossible not to see 
that the studiously careful expressions employed by the writer 
were permeated by a vague foreboding of the mournful end which 
has since been reached. It was stated that Mr. Cobden, imme- ‘ 
diately on arriving in town on the 21st ult., with a view to 
taking part in the debate on the vote for the fortifications in 
Canada—a vote of which he strongly disapproved, and which 
he considered it a matter of conscience to oppose—experien 
a very severe relapse into the state of ill-health from which he 
had been suffering ever since he addressed his constituents at 
Rochdale in November. It was added that during the two 
previous days, the 25th and 26th, a favourable change had 
taken place, but that he was “ not permitted to see even his 
most intimate friends.” Such an announcement—which bore 
a fatal similarity to many of those heralding the death of the 


| Prince Consort—could not but excite an anxious feeling; yet 


when we learnt on Monday morning that the worst had hap- 
pened, the sense of loss was none the less depressing, the shock 
none the less startling. It is one of the most mysterious 
elements of the great mystery, Death, that, though the 


that Austria is prepared for this. She will probably con- | commonest thing in life, it always brings with it a sense 
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of strangeness, which no familiarity with the mutability 
of things, or with the perilous tenure of our existence, can 
remove or lighten. We may prepare ourselves (as we fondly 
imagine) for the visitation that we see is drawing near; we 
may contemplate the great change in a thousand ways, until 
we think we have become familiar with it in every aspect ; yet 
when it really comes, we feel that a something inexplicable and 
awful has taken place—something that baffles our compre- 
hension, surpasses our anticipations, and brings us face to face 
with the primal wonder and solemnity of our being. Death is 
always a surprise, steel ourselves for it as we may; and next to 
the deaths of near relatives and friends, none are so painful or 
so difficult to bear as those of men who, like Richard Cobden, 
have filled a large and an illustrious space in the public eye, who 


have become identified with contemporary history, who have | 
earned by long service the position of recognised advisers of the | 


nation, and whose loss is one which can neither be measured nor 
repaired. 

Mr. Disraeli never said anything truer or happier than 
when, in his brief but admirably-felt speech on Monday even- 
ing, he remarked that Mr. Cobden “ was without doubt the 
greatest political character that the pure middle class of this 
country has as yet produced.” He was indeed a middle-class 
man in every respect—in birth, in education, in the habits of 
his life, in the bent of his political genius, in the character of 
his oratory, in the very limitations of his intellectual affinities. 
The great achievement of his public career—the annihilation 
of the Corn Laws, and the inauguration of Free Trade—was 
a triumph of middle-class ideas over the traditions of aristo- 
cracy and feudalism. It was the revolt of commerce, absurdly 
fettered and depressed, against the predominance of the landed 
interest. Such a movement required the leadershipof men familiar 
with the counter and the manufactory, and it found exactly the 








right men in Cobden and Bright. We cannot well understand | 
Hampden, or Cromwell, or Pym, or Algernon Sidney, or | 


Lord Russell, patriots though they were, taking any very 
active part in a movement for freedom of trade. Sir John 
Eliot, it is true, made a remarkable speech in this direction ; 
and the Liberal politicians of those days were generally in- 
clined towards removing or qualifying the pernicious system of 
monopolies which had been encouraged by the Tudor and Stuart 
monarchs as an easy means of raising revenue. But the Par- 


amentary leaders of the middle of the seventeenth century | 
belonged exclusively to the class of gentry, and we cannot | 
wonder that they were not altogether superior to the prejudices | 


of their class and age. In Cobden and Bright, the middle | 
class—the class of wealthy traders, as distinguished from | 


the more privileged order of the aristocracy, small and 
great—found its highest expression and its most gifted 
champions. 
as was Mr. Villiers, and admirable as have been his services 


very earliest assertors of the new commercial faith), his con- 
nection with the higher classes to some extent disqualified him 


Sincerely devoted to the Free Trade cause | 


official sense of the word, and equally of him who aspires to 
fill the same position, must be to a great extent one of expe- 
diency and compromise—one of perpetual reservation, of 
partial abandonment of principle, and of adroit hedging with 
difficulties, which must be conciliated, or amused, or bought 
off. We do not seriously complain of this, because it appears 
to be an inevitable concomitant of party government. We 
accept it with decorous silence, if with no high respect. But 
for this very reason it is all the more necessary that there 
should be men of Mr. Cobden’s stamp, who, standing apart 
from all Ministries and all political combinations, judge the 
events of the day and the conduct of public men by the severe 
laws of abstract morality and justice. There need be no 
fear of our ever wanting politicians who will do the 
work of party for the rewards of party. What we more 
especially require is a constant succession of men who will 
assert and maintain the primal truths of humanity on which 
statesmanship must be based, or it is based on nothing. The 
national health and purity demand that we shall sometimes be 
brought back, even though it be done roughly and sternly, to 
the first principles of honour, and reason, and indefeasible right. 
Richard Cobden was one of those reformers who seem designed 
by Providence for the purification of the political air. We 
breathed more freely after listening to his large discourse ; even 
if we disagreed, we were animated to fresh purpose by his 
sincerity and vigour. We always knew what he meant; we 
always knew that with him the spoken word corresponded with 
the inner thought. And it is especially valuable in a country 
ruled by public opinion that there should be political thinkers 
who have the courage and honesty to contradict the humour 
of the hour, when there is any fear of that humour passing 
into dangerous extremes. It is often said that this is the 
great advantage of the House of Lords. But, unfortunately, 
the House of Lords scarcely ever opposes the public sentiment, 
except when the public are absolutely and unreservedly in the 
right; and then it simply delays what it cannot prevent, and 
irritates a power to which it is forced finally to succumb. 
With Cobden it was precisely the reverse. He frequently 
began with what appeared to be utter failure and futile agita- 
tion; and in the course of a few years the effect of his words 
would be seen gathering force day by day, and becoming 
incorporated with the policy of the land. This is not only 
noticeable in the conspicuous triumph of his life—the 
repeal of the Corn-laws—but even in that which has 
always been considered his weak point, and the unsuccessful 
effort of his later years. We allude to his unresting efforts 
for the propagation of peace principles. This is a subject on 
which the Lonpon Review has sometimes differed from Mr. 
Cobden, on the ground that there are exigencies wherein peace 
becomes dishonourable and unsafe. But it cannot be denied 


| that the views of the deceased statesmen have made great 
in its behalf (for it should not be forgotten that he was one of the | 
| instances of which are to be seen in connection with the 
recent wars in Poland and Denmark. Lord Palmerston had 


as a leader in the agitation for repealing the Corn Laws of | 
1815. Though one of the most able and devoted allies of that | 


movement, he never occupied the front place, which was reserved 
for the son of the small Sussex farmer, for the man who began 


life as a shop-boy, who got on to be a commercial traveller, | 


who subsequently manufactured cotton prints on his own 
account, and who acquired in Manchester, the metropolis of 


cotton, and the great centre of middle-class energy and power, | 
| thrust out of decent society in 1854-5 for opposing the Crimean 


those economical principles which he afterwards carried out in 
so triumphant a fashion. 

But, though most truly a representative man of the middle 
class, Cobden in some respects transcended that class, as 
indeed all classes, by an austere independence of soul and a 
lofty isolation of opinion which sometimes laid him open to 
the charge of crotchetiness and impracticability, but which 
we are strongly inclined to think will appear in the eyes of 
posterity as among the most splendid of his attributes. It 
is not necessary that those who so regard Mr. Cobden’s 
character should agree in all the views to which he gave 
expression. The conductors of this journal have found ‘them- 
selves at times compelled to dissent from some of the con- 
clusions of the great Free Trade leader; but we should be 
false to all our own most cherished principles if we forgot— 
and especially at this sad and solemn time, when death has 
set its seal upon the greatness of the man, and removed him 
into that calm and passionless sphere which is beyond contro- 
versy, but not beyond reverence and love—if we forgot the 
nobility of mind which in ‘men like Cobden exalts the practice of 
politics from a mere struggle of party men for party ends 
into a branch of morals, we might almost say of -religion. 
We are not unaware that the public life of a statesman, in the 





progress during the last few years, two very remarkable 


until lately the credit, or the discredit, according to the views 
of different men, of being essentially a War Minister, inclined, 
even upon slight pretexts, to commit the country to a hostile 
policy. Yet, with no inconsiderable reasons for interference in 
1863 and 1864, the Government withheld from any act which 
might have led us into the arena of armed conflict. To Mr. 
Cobden, and to his attached fellow-worker, Mr. Bright, this 
remarkable change is mainly due. They who were almost 


war, who lost their seats in 1857 for denouncing our high- 
handed dealings with the Chinese in connection with the affair 
of the lorcha, who were branded as traitors to the very name 
of Englishman for seeking in 1857-8 to mitigate the fury of 
our vengeance on the Indian mutineers, and who again in 
1859 excited the popular aversion for taking the part of the 
Chinese in the Peiho business—these same men have since 
become (whether for good or evil) a power in the State, 
which the State is beginning to acknowledge in a growing 
tendency to keep the peace. We will go so far as to 
say that, even if that tendency be mistaken in particular 
instances (as we think it is), it must have in it a broad 
principle of natural justice, humanity, and trath, or it 
could not have so far prevailed against the selfishness of 
men, the interests of classes, and the innate pugnacity of the 
English race. If it be premature, it is nevertheless true in the 
abstract, and ‘therefore certain to be realized in the end. And 
we at any rate will not be among those who have mocked and 
reviled Mr. Cobden for the sin of believing that Christianity is 
something more than a convenient profession or an intellectual 
dogma. We may doubt the applicability of his principles 
under particular and exceptional circumstances ; but we cannot 
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In this multitude of counsellors there is safety for the Admi- 
ralty. Its very defects are an advantage to it in meeting such 
assaults as those to which it is exposed ; for it is thus enabled 
to present itself under the form which is most advantageous 
at the moment. To the critic who demands a responsible 
minister, Lord OC. Paget holds up the First Lord as an 


autocrat. To the critic who demands a council with great | 


deliberative strength, the noble Jord can with more truth | 


reply that there are already boards sitting in the building 
at Whitehall. It required the pressure of a great war to 


compel the Government to reorganize the War-Office ; and | 


we fear that, until something of the kind again occurs, the 
Admiralty will continue to perplex and annoy the unofficial 
world by its complex organization, its unwieldy structure, 


its imperfect responsibility, and its incapacity for prompt | 
the 19th, Johnstone attacked another Federal column at 


and well-directed action. 


The debates on the address in the French Legislative | 


Chambers have been marked by a curious and striking scene. 
Speaking to an amendment which demanded the restitution 
to France of that which the revolution of 1789 had given 
her—a free press, responsible ministers, and communes ad- 
ministered by mayors of their own election—M. Jules Favre 
proceeded to fortify his position by extracts from the writings 
and speeches of his Imperial Majesty. Nothing could well 
have been fairer or more apropos than such a line of argu- 
ment, although no doubt it was highly embarrassing to the 
partisans of the existing system of government. Accord- 
ingly, the majority of the Chamber declined to hear any 
more of the eloquent passages in which Prince Louis 
Napoleon had by anticipation denounced the government of 
the Emperor Napoleon III. M. Favre, they said, and 
perhaps not without truth, was drawing up a regular 
indictment against the sovereign. It was indecent, said 
M. Schneider, the president, to introduce the name of the 
monarch into the debate. Prevented from continuing his 
address in his own way, M. Favre declined to continue it at 
all. Perhaps he was satisfied with having elicited from his 
opponents this practical confession, that the Emperor’s conduct 
and government are utterly inconsistent with the principles 
which he professed while he was still a candidate for power. 
But it certainly does seem a little strange that in a country 
where the ministers are not responsible and have no power, 
it should be forbidden to allude to the real as well as nomi- 
nal head of the state. A constitutional sovereign has a 
right to retreat behind his advisers; but an arbitrary 
monarch cannot fairly claim any such immunity. That it 
should be demanded for him is only another proof of the 
extreme sensitiveness of his adherents to anything like 
free discussion or the independent expression of opinions. 


The divergence between the views of Austria and of 
Prussia on the Slesvig-Holstein question becomes more and 
more marked. The Cabinet of Berliri has not hesitated to 
declare that it is incompetent to the Federal Diet even to 
express a hope that the two great powers will entrust the 
Government of the Duchies to the Duke of Augustenburg. 
The ministers of Francis Joseph are not, however, by any 
means disposed to quarrel with their Federal allies for the 
benefit of Prussia; and the Austrian representative at 
Frankfort has accordingly been instructed to admit the 
right of the Diet to entertain the resolution proposed by 
Saxony, Bavaria, and Darmstadt, although, at the same time, 
depreciating the expression of a decided opinion until 
Austria and Prussia shall have come to an understanding. 
Nor is that the only point of difference between the two 
governments. For while M. von Bismarck declares that 
the Duke of Augustenburg has no claim whatever to any 
part of Slesvig, and but a doubtful claim to’ a part of 
Holstein, the Cabinet of Vienna is of opinion that the house 
of Augustenburg has a better founded title to Slesvig than 
to the adjoining Duchy. There seems some reason to think 
that the patience of Austria is becoming exhausted, and 
that she is at last weary of the subordinate part she has 
lately played. It would indeed be wonderful if it were not 
so. For she has not only derived no advantage from her 
subservience, but she must, by this time, see clearly that 
M. von Bismarck does not intend that she should reap any 
reward except degradation in the eyes of Germany and 
Europe. At the same time it is doubtful whether she can 
now arrest the course of that audacious and resolute states- 
man. Everything appears to show that he will not be 
turned aside from his projects by anything but the threat 


or the actual application of force; and we do not believe | 


that Austria is prepared for this. She will probably con- 


tent herself with drawing closer than heretofore the bonds 
between herself and the smaller states of Germany. In the 
meantime it is satisfactory to observe that her statesmen 
are showing themselves fully sensible of the increased 
strength which their country may derive from a good 
understanding between the Emperor and the representa- 
tives of the people, as well as from a reconciliation—too long 
delayed—between Austria and Hungary. 


At last there is an apparent turn in the tide which has . 


lately been running so strongly against the Confederates, 
They have fought two actions with portions of Sherman’s 
army, and in both have been victorious. On the 16th ult., 
General Hardee met one or more Federal corps at Averys- 
borough—half-way between Fayetteville and Raleigh—and 
drove them back with a loss estimated at 3,300 men. On 


Bentonville, twenty miles south-west of Goldsborough, and 
drove it back upon its supports. It is at present impossible 
to ascertain to what extent the Northern forces were 
engaged on either of these occasions. It may be that they 
were only the advanced guards of the main army ; and it is 


| at least certain that their defeat did not arrest the progress 


of their invasion. From Richmond papers of the 23rd, we 
learn that Goldsborough had been evacuated by the Con- 
federates, whose policy it evidently is to draw their forces 
further north, in order to be within easy reach of Lee’s 
army round Richmond. But whatever may be the magni- 
tude of the engagements which have taken place, they are 
highly important, in so far as they show that Sherman’s 
advance will no longer be unresisted. He may still move 
on, but his antagonists, in falling back, will strike—and 
strike, too, we may venture to hope, with increasing force and 


| effect. Whatever else may have been gained by the battles 








to which we are referring, they must have had a good effect 
in restoring to the Confederates some of that confidence 
in themselves, which recent disasters cannot fail to have 
shaken. We may fairly assume that they have had the 
most beneficial results in raising the morale of the troops, 
who will, in all probability, soon derive still further en- 
couragement from fighting under the eye and under the 
immediate command of Lee himself. The whole of the 
armies engaged are now approaching each other so closely 
that a battle, which will at any rate be decisive of the 
present stage of the war, cannot long be delayed. We 
should entertain little doubt of the result, if there were not 
some reason to think that the spirit of the South is 
hardly so high as formerly. We trust, however, thatthe 
despondency and the half-heartedness, which competent and 
friendly observers have lately noticed on the part of the 
inhabitants of most of the States except Virginia, may 
prove to have been but a passing cloud, and that in this 
great crisis—probably the crisis—of their fate, the eutire 
Southern nation will maintain the reputation which it has 
acquired during the last four years. 








RICHARD COBDEN. 


THERE are certain announcements which, though hopeful as 
to their mere verbal expression, convey, in some subtle and 
mysterious manner, a sense of approaching evil. When the 
Morning Star of Monday, March 27th, recorded in a con- 
spicuous paragraph that Mr. Cobden was suffering from a 
severe attack of bronchial asthma, it was impossible not to see 
that the studiously careful expressions employed by the writer 
were permeated by a vague foreboding of the mournful end which 


has since been reached. It was stated that Mr. Cobden, imme- ° 


diately on arriving in town on the 2lst ult., with a view to 
taking part in the debate on the vote for the fortifications in 
Canada—a vote of which he strongly disapproved, and whieh 
he considered it a matter of conscience to oppose—experienced 
a very severe relapse into the state of ill-health from which he 
had been suffering ever since he addressed his constituents at 
Rochdale in November. It was added that during the two 
previous days, the 25th and 26th, a favourable change had 
taken place, but that he was “not permitted to see even his 
most intimate friends.” Such an announcement—which bore 
a fatal similarity to many of those heralding the death of the 


| Prince Consort—could not but excite an anxious feeling ; yet 


when we learnt on Monday morning that the worst had hap- 
pened, the sense of !oss was none the less depressing, the shock 


| none the less startling. It is one of the most mysterious 


| 


elements of the great mystery, Death, that, though the 
commonest thing in life, it always brings with it a sense 
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of strangeness, which no familiarity with the mutability 
of things, or with the perilous tenure of our existence, can 
remove or lighten. We may prepare ourselves (as we fondly 
imagine) for the visitation that we see is drawing near; we 
may contemplate the great change in a thousand ways, until 
we think we have become familiar with it in every aspect; yet 
when it really comes, we feel that a something inexplicable and 
awful bas taken place—something that baffles our compre- 
hension, surpasses our anticipations, and brings us face to face 
with the primal wonder and solemnity of our being. Death is 
always a surprise, steel ourselves for it as wemay; and next to 
the deaths of near relatives and friends, none are so painful or 
so difficult to bear as those of men who, like Richard Cobden, 
have filled a large and an illustrious space in the public eye, who 
have become identified with contemporary history, who have 
earned by long service the position of recognised advisers of the 
nation, and whose loss is one which can neither be measured nor 
repaired. 

Mr. Disraeli never said anything truer or happier than 
when, in his brief but admirably-felt speech on Monday even- 
ing, he remarked that Mr. Cobden “ was without doubt the 
greatest political character that the pure middle class of this 
country has as yet produced.” He was indeed a middle-class 
man in every respect—in birth, in education, in the habits of 
his life, in the bent of his political genius, in the character of 
his oratory, in the very limitations of his intellectual affinities. 
The great achievement of his public career—the annihilation 
of the Corn Laws, and the inauguration of Free Trade—was 
a triumph of middle-class ideas over the traditions of aristo- 
cracy and feudalism. It was the revolt of commerce, absurdly 








fettered and depressed, against the predominance of the landed | 
interest. Such a movement required the leadershipof menfamiliar | 


with the counter and the manufactory, and it found exactly the | 
We cannot well understand | 


right men in Cobden and Bright. 


Hampden, or Cromwell, or Pym, or Algernon Sidney, or | 


Lord Russell, patriots though they were, taking any very 
active part in a movement for freedom of trade. 
Eliot, it is true, made a remarkable speech in this direction ; 
and the Liberal politicians of those days were generally in- 
clined towards removing or qualifying the pernicious system of 
monopolies which had been encouraged by the Tudor and Stuart 
monarchs as an easy means of raising revenue. But the Par- 
amentary leaders of the middle of the seventeenth century 


Sir John | 


belonged exclusively to the class of gentry, and we cannot | 


wonder that they were not altogether superior to the prejudices 
of their class and age. 
class—the class of wealthy traders, as distinguished from 
the more privileged order of the aristocracy, small and 
great—found its 
champions, 


In Cobden and Bright, the middle | 


highest expression and its most gifted | 
Sincerely devoted to the Free Trade cause | 
as was Mr. Villiers, and admirable as have been his services | 


in its behalf (for it should not be forgotten that he was one of the | 
| instances of which are to be seen in connection with the 


very earliest assertors of the new commercial faith), his con- 


nection with the higher classes to some extent disqualified him | 
as a leader in the agitation for repealing the Corn Laws of | 


1815. Though one of the most able and devoted allies of that | 


movement, he never occupied the front place, which was reserved | 


for the son of the small Sussex farmer, for the man who began 
life as a shop-boy, who got on to be a commercial traveller, 
who subsequently manufactured cotton prints on his own 
account, and who acquired in Manchester, the metropolis of 
cotton, and the great centre of middle-class energy and power, 
those economical principles which he afterwards carried out in 
so triumphant a fashion. 

But, though most truly a representative man of the middle 
class, Cobden in some respects transcended that class, as 
indeed all classes, by an austere independence of soul and a 
lofty isolation of opinion which sometimes laid him open to 
the charge of crotchetiness and impracticability, but which 
we are strongly inclined to think will appear in the eyes of 
posterity as among the most splendid of his attributes. It 
is not necessary that those who so regard Mr. Cobden’s 
character should agree in all the views to which he gave 
expression. The conductors of this journal have found ‘them- 
selves at times compélled to dissent from some of the con- 
clusions of the great Free Trade leader; but we should be 
false to all our own most cherished principles if we forgot— 
and especially at this sad and solemn time, when death has 
set its seal upon the greatness of the man, and removed him 
into that calm and passionless sphere which is beyond contro- 
versy, but not beyond reverence and love—if we forgot the 
nobility of mind which in men like Cobden exalts the practice of 
politics from a mere struggle of party men for party ends 
into a branch of morals, we might almost say of religion. 
We are not unaware that the public life of a statesman, in the 





official sense of the word, and equally of him who aspires to 
fill the same position, must be to a great extent one of expe- 
diency and compromise—one of perpetual reservation, of 
partial abandonment of principle, and of adroit hedging with 
difficulties, which must be conciliated, or amused, or bought 
off. We do not seriously complain of this, because it appears 
to be an inevitable concomitant of party government. We 
accept it with decorous silence, if with no high respect. But 
for this very reason it is all the more necessary that there 
should be men of Mr. Cobden’s stamp, who, standing apart 
from all Ministries and all political combinations, judge the 
events of the day and the conduct of public men by the severe 
laws of abstract morality and justice. There need be no 
fear of our ever wanting politicians who will do the 
work of party for the rewards of party. What we more 
especially require is a constant succession of men who will 
assert and maintain the primal truths of humanity on which 
statesmanship must be based, or it is based on nothing. The 
national health and purity demand that we shall sometimes be 
brought back, even though it be done roughly and sternly, to 
the first principles of honour, and reason, and indefeasible right. 
Richard Cobden was one of those reformers who seem designed 
by Providence for the purification of the political air. We 
breathed more freely after listening to his large discourse ; even 
if we disagreed, we were animated to fresh purpose by his 
sincerity and vigour. We always knew what he meant; we 
always knew that with him the spoken word corresponded with 
the inner thought. And it is especially valuable in a country 
ruled by public opinion that there should be political thinkers 
who have the courage and honesty to contradict the humour 
of the hour, when there is any fear of that humour passing 
into dangerous extremes. It is often said that this is the 
great advantage of the House of Lords. But, unfortunately, 
the House of Lords scarcely ever opposes the public sentiment, 
except when the public are absolutely and unreservedly in the 
right; and then it simply delays what it cannot prevent, and 
irritates a power to which it is forced finally to succumb. 
With Cobden it was precisely the reverse. He frequently 
began with what appeared to be utter failure and futile agita- 
tion; and in the course of a few years the effect of his words 
would be seen gathering force day by day, and becoming 
incorporated with the policy of the land. This is not only 
noticeable in the conspicuous triumph of his life—the 
repeal of the Corn-laws—but even in that which has 
always been considered his weak point, and the unsuccessful 
effort of his later years. We allude to his unresting efforts 
for the propagation of peace principles. This is a subject on 
which the Lonpon Review has sometimes differed from Mr. 
Cobden, on the ground that there are exigencies wherein peace 
becomes dishonourable and unsafe. But it cannot be denied 
that the views of the deceased statesmen have made great 
progress during the last few years, two very remarkable 


recent wars in Poland and Denmark. Lord Palmerston had 
until lately the credit, or the discredit, according to the views 
of different men, of being essentially a War Minister, inclined, 
even upon slight pretexts, to commit the country to a hostile 
policy. Yet, with no inconsiderable reasons for interference in 
1863 and 1864, the Government withheld from any act which 
might have led us into the arena of armed conflict. To Mr. 
Cobden, and to his attached fellow-worker, Mr. Bright, this 
remarkable change is mainly due. They who were almost 
thrust out of decent society in 1854-5 for opposing the Crimean 
war, who lost their seats in 1857 for denouncing our high- 
handed dealings with the Chinese in connection with the affair 
of the lorcha, who were branded as traitors to the very rame 
of Englishman for seeking in 1857-8 to mitigate the fury of 
our vengeance on the Indian mutineers, and who again in 
1859 excited the popular aversion for taking the part of the 
Chinese in the Peiho business—these same men have since 
become (whether for good or evil) a power in the State, 
which the State is beginning to acknowledge in a growing 
tendency to keep the peace. We will go so far as to 
say that, even if that tendency be mistaken in particular 
instances (as we think it is), it must have in it a broad 
principle of natural justice, humanity, and truth, or it 
could not have so far »prevailed ,against the selfishness of 
men, the interests of classes, and the innate pugnacity of the 
English race. If it be premature, it is nevertheless true in the 
abstract, and therefore certain to be realized in the end. And 
we at any rate will not be among those who have mocked and 
reviled Mr. Cobden for the sin of believing that Christianity is 
something more than a convenient profession or an intellectual 
dogma. We may doubt the applicability of his principles 
under particular and exceptional circumstances ; but we cannot 
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deny them in a general sense, nor treat them with ribald disre- 
spect, as too many have done, without denying and insulting 
the highest precepts of religion—without turning the dearest 
hopes of human nature into a scoff, and repudiating the godlike 
as an element of life. It was the great, good task of Cobden 
to set up a standard of moral rectitude by which to adjust and 
harmonize with eternal right the tumultuous passions of the 
hour. He legislated for the future, which he helped to deliver 
out of the blind workings and perturbations of to-day. He 
carried us some visible steps forward into the domain of a 
higher civilization, as yet unconquered and but half-descried. 
It is in this sense that he was more than a middle-class man, 
more than a Parliamentary leader of this or that particular 
creed, more than a great Englishman or a successful statesman. 
He had that quality of genius which rises to the universal and 
the abiding. Yet in this expansion of the heart and mind he 
did not lose sight of that special development of a man’s own 
nationality which is necessary to self-respect and to all worthy 
love of our kind. People used at one time to say of Cobden 
that he was un-English; but this was surely a great 
mistake. He was signally Anglo-Saxon, having all the 
best qualities of our race in more than ordinary measure. 
There is, indeed, a certain vulgar and arrogant John Bullism 
—father to the still more vulgar and arrogant Yankeeism 
which we sometimes see across the Atlantic—to which Cobden 
was nobly superior; yet the cast of his mind was deeply 
English, and this was evinced in nothing more than in the 
sturdy independence with which he would stand against any 
odds when he conscientiously believed himself to be right. 

To the relatives of Mr. Cobden, and to his political brother, 
Mr. Bright, the tribute of respect paid to the deceased legis- 
lator in the House of Commons on Monday evening, by Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli, must have been inexpressibly 
grateful. That House has rarely, if ever, witnessed a more 
affecting scene than when the member for Birmingham, with 
tears on his face and the sound of tears in his voice, uttered a 
few broken sentences of love and reverence, and was obliged 
to sit down ere he had uttered half he felt. From France, 
too, which had become familiar with Mr. Cobden through the 


‘Commercial Treaty of 1860, come words of sympathy and 


honour, uttered through the press and in the Legislative 
Assembly; and America will assuredly do no less when the 
mournful news is known there. A tribute of another kind it 
will be the privilege of England to render. During Mr. Cobden’s 
life he refused, with his accustomed independence of spirit, a 
subscription in his behalf; but, now that he is no longer 
amongst us, to make such an offering to his family would be a 
graceful and perhaps a well-timed act. 

For ourselves, we are sensible that in these remarks we have 
rather delivered an eulogium on the pure morality of Cobden’s 
life than attempted any exact estimate of the character of his 
genius. We are content that it should be so. This is a time 
of sorrow and of grateful memory; and it is enough for the 
present if we express the first poignancy of our sense of loss. 








THE RUSSIAN PLAGUE. 


Manirotp as are the conditions under which death has been 
depicted by Holbein’s genius, there is no form in which he 
looks so grimly horrible as in that of a pestilence. For the 
brave man the battle-field has not many terrors, and to some 
who have passed through the ordeal of life death’s portals are a 
grateful vision. It is when the grim scythe-bearer is least dis- 
criminate, when, without regard to age, or sex, or rank, he mows 
down whole populations, that even the stoutest hearts lose their 
stoicism, and feel the realization of that awful mystery through 


which a future existence is associated with the present. | 


Those who have read Defoe’s graphic descriptions of the 
state of London during the plague, or are familiar with 
the sketches which Samuel Pepys has left us, or even who 
remember the panic which seized upon our population in 


be told that a pestilence is rapidly travelling to our shores, 
when the reports from Russia which these writers have had 
before them show the extreme improbability of such a con- 
tingency. There appears to be little reason to think that the 
Russian plague, which is now committing such havoc in Eastern 
Europe, can ever appear in this country ; and this view is not 
merely a supposition, but is based upon the results of scientific 
inquiry. 
What is this “plague”? In answering this question, we 
must divide our reply into three portions :—Ist, that relating 
to the history of the disease ; 2nd, that concerning its nature : 
and, 3rd, that regarding its cause. In the first place we may 
observe that the plague which now exists in Russia is by no 
means a new disease. It is a malady which has been long 
known in the country in which it now presents itself, and in 
Northern Asia. Indeed, from its frequency in the latter, it has 
been termed the “ Siberian epidemic.” The poorer and more 
destitute are especially the subjects of the disease, and among 
them it commits frightful devastation. The symptoms pre- 
sented by the sufferers, though of a kind intermediate between 
those of typhoid and intermittent fevers, seem to indicate that 
the scourge belongs to the latter type of zymotic affections. 
During the attack the temperature of the blood is in- 
creased from 98° to about 104° Fahrenheit, and the heart 
pulsates with great rapidity, giving in some instances as 
many as one hundred and thirty beats in the minute. The 
nervous system becomes seriously affected, and the mental 
faculties are remarkably impaired. When the left abdominal 
region is “ percussed,” the sound emitted is hard and the feeling 
is that of solidity, thus showing that the spleen has become 
enormously enlarged. The external integument is stained in a 
manner to indicate an abnormal condition of the liver, and the 
limbs become gangrenous. About the eighth day a violent 
perspiration takes place and concludes the attack. After an 
interval of some days, a second fit comes on, which lasts as 
long as the first, ends, like it, in the production of violent 
perspiration, and usually terminates the patient’s life. Some- 
times there is a second interval; and finally a_ third 
attack, which is generally more severe than the previous 
ones, being accompanied by a burning thirst, and termi- 
nating in the death of the patient. Should he strvive 
the fit, it is usually found. that his spleen is enormously 
hypertrophied ; that his nervous system is deranged, his 
blood decomposed, and his liver and other viscera seriously 
impaired. The mortality has been computed to be eight per 








1852, can form some conception of the force of our remarks. 
But now we are told that a new plagueis upon us. The angel 
of death has already “spread his wings on the blast,” and is 
speeding on his way to these western countries. Such is the 
warning conveyed in many of the daily papers. The love of 
sensationalism appears to be so universally distributed that, 
regardless of the terror which they produce, writers have 
tasked their powers to the utmost to convince the British 
public that “a ghastly visitor is approaching.” Everywhere 
we read of “the plague,” and everybody asks everybody when 
it is likely to reach this country. It is bad enough to have 
to await in fear and trembling the approach of un enemy that | 
is really bearing down upon us; but it is rather too much to | 





cent. The question which interests us more than any other is 
that of the cause of this plague. Is it infectious or contagious ? 
To this we may answer that it is not; and that althougit tt 
has been epidemic, it has been so because of the similarity 
of conditions under which the people attacked exist. Ina 
word, it is a disease produced by bad food, and is not the 
result of the action of poisonous materials diffused through the 
atmosphere. Most of our fevers are the consequence of certain 
vegetable matters existing in the air we breath, and taken into 
the system through the lungs. The Russian plague resembles 
them, and yet differs very materially from them. It is caused 
by a vegetable growth, but this does not exist in the atmosphere, 
and it is not introduced into the blood through the respiratory 
organs. <A fungus is its cause, but that fungus is conveyed 
into the circulating fluid through the stomach. Now, as sub- 
stances cannot be involuntarily placed in the stomach, at 
least under ordinary circumstances, it is evident that, by the 
exercise of a due amount of precaution, the plague may be 
avoided. Much of the food of the lower classes of part of 
Russia consists of a species of black bread, in great part com- 
posed of rye. This rye, moreover, is itself subject to a para- 
sitic disease, which gives it poisonous qualities; and on this 
fact depends all the sad results which have been recently 
recorded. In moist seasons the rye (Secale cereale) is attacked 
by a species of fungus which rapidly invades the entire grain, 
and substitutes for the nutritive albumen of the seeds its own 
poisonous spores ; these occupy the entire volume of the grain, 
and cover it externally, giving it a sort of violet, blackish hue, 
not unlike that of wheat which, in the language of farmers, has 
“got the smut.” The rye in this condition possesses powerful 
medicinal and poisonous qualities long familiar to physicians, 
and has been termed secale cornutum, or ergot. From the 
latter term arose the expression “ergotism,” as applied to the 
train of symptoms produced by secale, and this designation 
may also fairly be applied to the sickness now prevalent 
in Russia. The “plague” is thus explained. The bread 
which the people employed contained ergot mixed with 
healthy rye, and the result has been an extensive poisoning 
of the population. That this is no mere hypothesis the in- 
quiries of Dr. Tillner, the distinguished physician to the 
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Grand Duchess Maria of Florence, sufficiently prove. Chemical 
analyses of the bread eaten by those attacked with the 
plague show that it contains at least one per cent. of 
ergot, and from calculations as to the quantity of the 
bread eaten, Dr. Tillner concludes that each individual 
must have taken fully one hundred grains of ergot per diem. 
Of the poisonous effects of such a proportion of this substance 
there can be little doubt, when it is remembered that the 
medicinal dose is from half a drachm toa drachm taken two 
or three times at intervals of a‘quarter of an hour, and that, 
in the case of the Russian peasantry, the dose was repeated day 
after day, till the system was absolutely saturated with the 
drug. 

A curious relationship appears to exist between ague and the 
Russian pestilence. Both are the result of fungus developments ; 
in both the spleen becomes enlarged, and quinine, according to 
the observation of M. Gworling, the Russian Government 
physician at Perm, is equally the remedy for the two. There 
may be those who would question our assertion as to the 
community of origin of the two diseases, but since it has 
been shown that the second is produced by a fungus, which 
itself is developed by moisture, and that the first is most 
prevalent in those localities in which the conditions favourable 
to fungoid growth abound, few will contradict the view we 
hold. Thus there seems little reason to fear that the plague 
will visit this country, and we trust that, at all events, alarmists 
will restrain their pens till the theory now put forward as the 
result of the inquiry of medical men has been overthrown. 

The present epidemic originated at Chanew, in the circle of 


according to recent reports, to the towns of Dantzic, Konigsberg, 
and Gumbinnen. It is even stated that whole villages to the 
south-west of St. Petersburg have been completely depopulated. 
Although the extension of the plague from its centre of origin 
appears to supply a fact in support of those who contend that 
the epidemic is infectious, it may be urged upon the other 
side that, admitting the action of the ergot, the disease 
would naturally spread to all those places whither the corn 
containing the poison had previously travelled. Much of the 
panic to which the occurrence has given rise may be attributed 
to the culpable conduct of the Russian authorities, who have 
ceased to render official returns concerning the statistics of the 
epidemic. But every exertion is being made in St. Petersburg to 
bestow the necessary care upon the sick and dying. In addition 
to the 200,000 roubles advanced by the Treasury, enormous 
sums have been subscribed by the nobles and princes ; and 
besides ‘the 400 beds which have been added to the ordinary 
hospital supply, the town has opened a new hospital, at a cost of 
no less than 60,000 roubles. Every exertion, indeed, is being made 
to stay the progress of the devastation, and already we learn 
that, although it has spread to the Prussian frontier, it pre- 
sents itself in a milder and far less formidable condition than 
it did at the outset. Altogether there is much to lead us to 
believe that the epidemic will soon be overcome, and that, 
although an order has been sent to Dunkirk to put all Russian 
ships in quarantine, we may fairly conclude that the precaution 
was unnecessary. 








LOCOMOTIVES ON ROADS. 


It is the hard fate of novelty to have law, “ crowners’ quest 
law,” applied to it before it is born. All that is venerable, 
reverend, respectable, and fussy, sits upon it solemnly, and finds 
it “ going to be dangerous.” Being convicted by an intelligent 
jury of Englishwomen of the crime of going to be dangerous, the 
next point is of course to get an Act passed to make the offence 
impossible. In other matters we are a tolerably practical 
people, with a rooted aversion to legislating for cases that have 
not yetoccurred. But when any unusually promising improve- 
ment in our ways is suggested, the imaginations of our rulers 
surpass Miss Braddon’s in combinations of extravagant horror, 
and we shout for the police with the intensity of nightmare. 
This was the case when railways were introduced, as the 
readers of Mr. Smiles’s “ Life of George Stephenson” will 
easily remember. It is the case now, when there is a possibility 
of locomotives becoming of service on the highways. Nobody has 
yet heard of their having caused an accident. Here and there 
horses may have stopped and snorted, until reassured that the 
puffing engine was nothing more than they are accustomed to 
see when they are driven to the nearest railway station. But 
no damage beyond a momentarynervous affection has been 














once may some time be, and Sir George Grey is the self- 
appointed champion of the nerves of all the ladies in an interest- 
ing condition in England, So in 1862, just when the example 
of the usefulness of the traction-engine in the International 
Exhibition gave us hopes that the cruelty of imposing on 
horses the monstrous toil of dragging the ponderous pieces of 
machinery which modern science requires to be transported, 
would be abolished by the use of the iron horse, an Act was 
passed authorizing Sir George Grey to stop the iron horse. Of 
this enactment he lost no time in taking advantage. He 
prohibited a locomotive to be seen in London in the hours of 
daylight. He has since extended the same rule over other 
districts of the country. At length, however, a revolt is 
springing up against this despotism, and a Bill, read a second 
time on Wednesday, proposes to allow the use of locomotives on 
highways provided they are attended by three men, one of whom 
is to precede them at a hundred yards in advance, and to 
signal to them to stop whenever a carriage draws near, and 
provided they do not travel faster than four miles an hour. 
These are surely precautions enough against the remotest 
possibility of danger, and enough of obstacle interposed to 
convenience to satisfy the most inveterate opponent of new- 
fangled ideas. 

One would think, indeed, if the Home Office in a flutter were 
capable of reason, that the authorities would have perceived 
that if danger exists, it is at night only that it is to be feared. 
If a locomotive is anywhere so unfamiliar as to be an object of 
alarm, it is in the darkness, when the fiery dragon, vomiting 


_ Sparks of live coal, and laboriously panting forth its hot breath, 
Waldai, and seems to have spread thence to St. Petersburg, and, 


must strike the untutored mind of the country steed with espe- 
cial terror. Moreover, it is at such hours that there is least 
facility for signalling to it that it must subdue its energy till 
the frightened animals have safely passed. But Sir George . 
Grey, it must be supposed, is sternly severe on the keepers of 
late hours, and hands them over to the dangers of the night 
without remorse. Only evil things are abroad during the 
small hours, and the locomotive may as well be allowed to be 
abroad among them. Perhaps it may do them good, and a 
glimpse of a fiery-eyed hissing monster may so work on a 
fancy heated by the wine-cup, as to turn the toper in time from 
perdition. But there is a counterbalancing objection to this 
method of conversion. While Sir George Grey is reseuing the 
sinner by the agency of timely terror, he is neglecting the 
education of the horse,and also of the ass and the mule. All these 
animals, if they were allowed to see the locomotive twice by day- 
light, would recognise it as a very harmless monster, very like 
a thing they are familiar with, and would cease to prick their 
ears at its approach by day or night. But if it is never shown 
to them, how can they learn? And if they don’t learn, how 
can Sir George Grey be safe if he ever drives into a district 
in which his edict has not gone out P 

In truth, if we only reflect how vain it is for flesh and blood 
to wrestle in the nineteenth century with steam, we should 
rather insist on education of the equine nervous system than 
on prohibition of the locomotive. No Home Office decree 
can do more than be an obstruction for a year or two. When 
the public sees clearly that steam is cheaper and better for 
some purposes than horseflesh, it will not long stand the 
reclamations of country justices and Sir George Grey. And 
there is no doubt that it will soon make the discovery. There 
is a scientific fact involved in the question which is decisive. 
All force, whether human, animal, or mechanical, is only 
derived from the waste by oxygenation of so much matter. 
In man it is derived from the oxygenation of beef and bread, 
at say an average cost of sixpence per pound consumed. in 
horses it is derived from the oxygenation of corn and hay, at 
say an average cost of a penny per pound. But in the steam- 
engine it is derived from the oxygenation of coal, at say an 
average cost of a penny for twelve pounds. No Act of 
Parliament can alter this relative cost of doing the same 
amount of work, by human, equine, or mechanical labour. 
As soon, then, as the fit machinery for taking advantage of 
the difference in favour of coal is invented, people will discover 
that its cheapness gives it the preference. The fact is already 
beginning to be found out in farming, where the flail has 
yielded first to the horse threshing-machine, then to the steam- 
engine, and where even the venerable horse-plough that super- 
seded the spade, is being ousted by the steam-plough. ll 
our private factories recognise the same principle, in the use 
of the steam-engine for every purpose to which it can be 
applied. And it was only the other night that Mr. Laird told 


done to man, woman, or beast. A year and a half ago the | the House of Commons that one reason for the dockyard cost, 


Earl of Caithness drove his own locomotive all through the | 


which it can neither‘understand nor control, is because in 


North of Scotland without a single case of hysterics being | these establishments the;authorities do not keep pace with the 


recorded among quadrupeds or bipeds. But what has not been 





age in employing machinery to do the work of hands. 
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Nobody, of course, will expect Sir George Grey to keep pace 
with the age. The supposition is as ludicrous as would be the 
idea of seeing a maternal hen follow the brood of ducklings it 
has hatched when they first take to the water in a mill dam. 
But it would never do to let the maternal hen draw off the 
water in order that she might without trepidation follow the 
ducklings on dry ground. And we really cannot afford to 
stop improvement because of the sympathetic organization of 
the Home Secretary. The locomotive on roads would be of 
incalculable benefit to the community. It would open up all 
the districts which are too circumscribed or too hilly to support 
a railway line. It would save the labour and damage caused 
by cartage to stations and cartage from stations, and the 
loading and unloading at the stations, for it would enable the 
trucks to be loaded at the docks or warehouses, drawn by the 
traction-engine to the railway, and, on arrival, removed in like 
manner to their immediate destination. Then there is the 
heavy haulage incidental to agriculture of matters for which 
a railway is of no use at all, the transport of coal, and lime, 
and town manures, the moving of the travelling steam 
threshing-machine and steam plough between the farms which 
club to use it, or which hire it, being too small to require one 
for their private use alone. Very possibly, there may ulti- 
mately be the use of a traction-engine on every tolerably-sized 
farm for the carting out of manure and the carting home of 
the crop, and for which, if a highway happens to run through 
the farm, there would be a facility, if Sir George Grey is not 
allowed to make it into an obstacle. It is, in short, as im- 
possible to foresee all the useful applications of this power on 
common roads as it was impossible to predict them on railways. 
And as we have now undergone for a sufficient number of 
years the probation of being deprived of them because of 
Home Office apprehensions of improbable perils, we trust that 
Parliament will interpose to secure us, under safe restrictions, 
the enjoyment of some of their certain benefits. 





DEATH IN THE SENATE. 





to give even greater satisfaction to Mr. Bright and his friends 
below the gangway than that of the Prime Minister. The 
Opposition leader has often spoken more effectively and with less 
hesitation; but his appreciation of a politician from whom he 
differed so widely was so generous and so catholic, his eulogy was 
so discriminating, and there was such a cadence in his musical 
and eloquent sentences, that the plaudits of his hearers were as 
continuous as their gratification was unrestrained. The House 
cheered loudly, but the warmest cheers came from below the 
gangway. 

All eyes were turned with sympathy to Mr. Bright, who rose 
to utter a few broken words of sorrow. The tones of his voice 
he mastered, but there were pauses in which a sob was audible, 
and then the hand was raised to the brow, the speaker became 
overpowered by his recollections, and the strong man sat down 
and wept like a child. It would have been well if the House 
had passed to no other business, and had adjourned to another 


| day. But it had been otherwise determined, and it was like a 


note “jangled and out of tune” to hear one of Mr. Cobden’s 
friends and admirers compelled to discuss the constitution of 
the Board of Admiralty. The reaction was too much. The 
House rapidly thinned, and general regrets were heard that the 
opportunity had been lost of paying a just compliment to one 


of the most distinguished members of the Senate. 


A G1oom overspread the House of Commons at the hour | 
of meeting on Monday. A “great man in Israel” had | 
fallen, and there was a large attendance drawn together, | 


partly, perhaps, by a natural desire to see the vacant place 
of a statesman so suddenly snatched away, and still more to 
hear words of generous sympathy from friends and foes 
befitting the dignity of the House, the eminent services of the 
deceased, and the public sorrow for his loss. Mr. Cobden’s 
personal friends thought and said to each other that the com- 
pliment of an adjournment which had been paid to Lord 
Campbell and Sir G. C. Lewis, ought not to have been with- 
held from one who left a stronger and deeper mark upon his 
age and time than either. It was whispered, however, that the 
Prime Minister alleged, with some reason, the state of 
public business as his justification for not moving the ad- 
journment of the House. Monday is a Government night; 
the Easter holidays had almost arrived ; and the Treasury 
were driven to ask for votes “on account” of the Civil 
Service Estimates. The Navy Estimates had only pro- 
gressed as far as the second vote, and altogether Supply 
might be said to be a month later than usual. There 
was some force and truth in these suggestions; yet they 
were not quite satisfactory, it was said, to the members ac- 
customed to sit with Mr. Cobden on the benches below the 
gangway on the Ministerial side. Mr. Bright sat in the place 
which he usually ceded to his deceased friend when present, 
and occupied when he was absent. Around him were Mr. W. E. 
Forster, Mr. Latham, Mr. Bazley, Mr. White, &c., with sadness 
on their faces, not unmixed with a shade of disappointment. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Villiers, 
and Sir George Grey took their seats on the Treasury bench at 
the usual hour, but the Prime Minister did not enter the House 
until the preliminary business was over. The hum of con- 
versation was arrested, and the House became hushed with 
solemn expectancy. The Clerk read the order of the day, 
a few — i “Palmerston,” and the noble viscount 
rose, an vered a noble tribute to t i 
ag ae ery he memory and services 
Remembering that Mr. Cobden was not a personal friend of 
the Premier's, and that it is not the habit of the stout 
old statesman to manifest: much emotion on public occasions, it 
was sufficient that Lord Palmerston’s sympathy was hearty and 
unaffected, that he spoke with emphasis, and that many passages 
were marked with pathos. The earnest attention and gathering 
feeling of the House broke out in cheers, often renewed, at 
the close of each sentence. But Mr. Disraeli’s speech appeared 





Mr. Disraeli alluded to the mournful obituary annals of the 
present Parliament. ‘When we remember how many of our 
most eminent and valuable public men we have lost,” he said, 
“T cannot refer to the history of any Parliament which will 
bear to posterity so fatal a record.” This is certainly true. In 
1859, after the new Parliament met, we lost the great engineer, 
Robert Stephenson. The year 1860 was saddened by the 
loss of Lord Macaulay; the Earl of Aberdeen, K.G., the late 
Prime Minister; the Marquis of Dalhousie, one of the ablest 
Governors-General that India ever had; Admiral Sir C. Napier; 
the learned and most ReVérend Dr. Musgrove, Archbishop of 


| York; the veteran diplomatist Lord Heytesbury; the pious 


and charitable Duke of olk; the gallant Field-Marshal 
Earl of Strafford; Lord Elphinstone, late Governor of Bombay ; 
the Right Hon. M. T. Baines, M.P. for Leeds, late President 
of the Poor Law Board; the somewhat eccentric but m- 
tellectual and accomplished Henry Drummond, M.P. for West 
Surrey; Mr. Wilson, Finance Minister of India; Mr. H. 
Ingram, M.P. for Boston; Mr. Joseph Locke, M.P., the civil 
engineer, &c. Death was more than usually busy in 1860 in 
the ranks of politicians. 

In 1861, the Queen and the nation suffered a sudden and 
terrible blow in the death of the Prince Consort, nor havéewwe 
yet fully appreciated the magnitude of the loss we sustained, 
In the same year, Lord Chancellor Campbell passed suddenly 
away in the morning, after attending a Cabinet Council the 
previous day, and entertaining a party at dinner.at night. In 
Lord Herbert we lost one whom Nature had intended fora 
Prime Minister; and in Sir James Graham, one who stood m 
the first rank of our politicians and orators. That year was also 
fatal to the Duke of Bedford (brother to Earl Russel); the 
Duke of Sutherland; Lord Abinger; the Duke of Buckingham ; 
the Right Rev. Dr. Villiers, Bishop of Durham; Earl For- 
tescue; the popular Earl of Eglinton, ex-Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland; Major Sibthorp, M.P. for Lincoln; Mr. Tom Dun- 
combe, M.P. for Finsbury; Mr. J. H. Foley, M.P. for East 
Worcestershire ; Dr. Noble, M.P. for Leicester; Mr. G. G. 
Harcourt, M.P. for Oxfordshire ; Lord Braybrooke, &c. 

In 1862, Sir Charles Burrell, father of the House of Commons, 
began the list of conspicuous deaths, which was by comparison 
unusually scanty. Lord Canning fell a victim to the Indian 
climate shortly after his return to England; the Most Rev. 
Dr. Bird Sumner, the good Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Lord J. G. Beresford, the princely and apostolic Primate of 
Ireland, were gathered to their rest that year. The benevolent 
Mr. Slaney, M.P. for Shrewsbury, met his death by an accident 
at the opening of the Great Exhibition. Mr. J. L. Ricardo, 
M.P. for Stoke, Mr. Deedes, M.P. for East Kent, Mr. Cayley, 
M.P. for the North Riding, Mr. H. B. Coles, M.P., Mr. J. 
Boyd, M.P., Colonel Wynne, M.P., Mr. Wilcox, M.P., the 
Karl of Gifford, M-P., and the Earl of Yarborough, were 
among the losses of 1862. 

In 1863, the Marquis of Lansdowne, one of the rapidly 
lessening lmks which connected the statesmanship of the last 
century with that of the present, was taken from the House 
of Lords. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the Minister of War, 
died suddenly at his family seat in Herefordshire, and the 
House transacted no public business on the day the sad news 
arrived. Lord Clyde, whose military achievements spanned 
half a century, and whose last services shed a new lustre over 
her Majesty’s arms and consolidated her Indian empire, slept 
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in peace by the side of Lord Canning and Sir James Outram 
in Westminster Abbey. The ex-Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst 
died in his 92nd year. The Earl of Elgin, Governor-General 


_ offended—not very mortally—by his page-boy, obtained his father’s 


of India, fell at his post, as a soldier falls in the trenches or | 


on a field of battle. The once liberal Marquis of Normanby died, 
and Lord Seaton and Lord Hatherton also passed away, to the 


regret of the elder generation that knew them. Lord Sinclair, | certainly seems monstrous in connection with a poor boy in 


aged 95, father of the House of Peers, the Earl of Claremont, 
Earl Beauchamp; the ancient Whig Nestor, Mr. Edward 


Ellice, M.P., Mr. Western Wood, M.P., Mr. Ald. Cubitt, M.P., | sy. . . . 
the Marquis of Townshend, Lord Sandys (better known to the | Justices to release a convicted boy, whom they might otherwise 


House of Commons as Lord Marcus Hill), and Mr. H. T. 
Hope were carried away. Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, 
was also among the not least distinguished dead of a year 
saddened and rendered memorable by the loss of so many eminent 
statesmen, soldiers, and divines. 

In 1864, the Duke of Newcastle, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, followed his friend Lord Herbert to a premature 
tomb. The Earl of Carlisle, late Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
a worthy representative of the highest type of English 
aristocracy; Sir W. Atherton, M.P., late Attorney-General ; 
Mr. Richard Spooner, who earned so much celebrity by his 
attacks on the endowment of Maynooth, and whose fair fame 
has since been clonded by the failure of the bank at Birming- 
ham; Mr. W. J. Fox, one of Mr. Cobden’s most eloquent 
colleagues in the agitation for Free Trade; Mr. Puller and 
Mr. Ker Seymer, two valuable and respected members, who 
were lost to the House in 1864; Lord Ashburton, Lord 
Aberdeen, and the Earl of Cadogan fell before the sickle of 
the great reaper last year. 

The Easter of 1865 has not yet arrived, but we have 
already lost Field-Marshal Lord Combermere; Lord Wil- 
loughby d’Eresby, Lord Great Chamberlain; the princely and 
benevolent Duke of Northumbefland; the Earl of Bradford ; 
Mr. Gregson, Chairman of Committees on Public Petitions; 
Sir Henry Willoughby, one of the few amateur financiers of 
the House, &c.; and, lastly, Mr. Cobden. 

The “dance of death” has thus been unusually active in 
the British Senate during the present Parliament. Yet it 
would not be easy to point out the name of a single states- 
man in the fatal roll who has conferred such solid and 
enduring benefits upon his country, or who has set an example 
of more singular modesty and disinterestedness, than the 
great man whose remains have been committed to the grave 
in a quiet rural churchyard in Sussex. 








WHIPPING AT POLICE-STATIONS. 


Str Ricuarp Mayyg, who, with a disposition to oblige every- 
body—except, of course, the naughty compositors’ tavern and 
market gardeners’ coffee-house keepers—contrives to get into an 
acrimonious dispute with somebody about once a fortnight, has been 
lately at issue with some county magistrates respecting the birching 
of two naughty little boys. Now, county magistrates, especially if 
they be clerical ones, are very fond of having little boys birched. It is 
their grand specific for all the ills inherent to rustic juvenility. There 
is a good story told of one of their worships of the quorum, whose 
education was not commensurate with his estate, and who, in the 


consent to the lad being flogged ; sent for the drum-major of the 
militia to his house; had a cat-o~nine-tails specially prepared, 
the lad stripped, and all the ceremonies of a public whipping 
gone through. It is true that execution was stayed after the 
infliction of two or three stripes; but the entire transaction 


buttons, who had merely stolen out at night from his master’s house 
to a dance in the village. Itis by no means uncommon for rural 


send to gaol, on his parents promising to give him a sound thrashing. 


_ A good flogging under the paternal roof is, they argue, infinitely 
| preferable to exposing the child-criminal to the contamination of 
| @prison. We are not disposed to deny that there may be some 











absence of his clerk, filling up a warrant of flagellation, sentenced | 
all the better for a whipping. What these bad boys had done 


the offender to be “ wiped.” The gaoler refused to act upon this 


rescript and returned it to the justice, alleging that “ wiping” was — 


not a punishment mentioned in the index to Burns’s “ Justice.” 
On this his worship amended his phraseology, and sentenced the 
criminal to be “ floged.” Whether the officer of the law consented 


to inflict a flogging with one g, we are not informed. In Mr. Charles | 


Reade’s “‘ Never Too Late to Mend” we learn how cheerfully the 
Visiting justices acquiesced in the ingenious suggestion of the 
governor of a prison to augment the sufferings of a wretched lad 
who had been doomed to receive two dozen lashes, by giving 
him a dozen one day and the residue a few days afterwards, thus 
making two floggings out of one. But we have no need to go to 
fiction for illustrations of the penchant of the Great Unpaid for 


the administration of birch and whipcord. Until a very recent | 


period it was customary to flog children of the tenderest age, in 
Prison, with a cat-o’-nine-tails ; and although the use of the cat has 
been prohibited in the case of boys under sixteen years, the latest 
parliamentary return tells us of a child of six who had been sub- 
Jected to the infliction of the birch. Surely, in the case of so very 
diminutive a criminal, that which American mothers term a 
_ Spanking” might have sufficed. Not unfrequently, even, county 
Justices have been known to go beyond, or on one side of the law, 
7 their zeal for whipping the offending Adam out of small boys. 

ery lately, a great brewer, who is likewise a J.P., having been 


truth in this position; only, it often happens that the father 
scourges his son into fever, or breaks his head in lieu of punishing 
him on that part of the body which, according to the Rev. Mr. 
Thornton, is “intended by nature for such exercitation ;” and then 
Paterfamilias has to be brought before the magistrates for assaulting 
his son. The question of personal correction—how or when it 
should be employed, or whether it can ever be totally dispensed 
with—is one of the great problems of the age. Thirty years ago, 
when the “ march of intellect ” was in all men’s mouths, there was 
a violent outburst of feeling against corporal punishment of any 
kind. Now there seems to be a reaction. The threat of flogging 
did away with outrages upon her Majesty, and flogging, not only 
promised, but performed, appears likely to prove the grave of 
garotting. But the reaction, like all reactions, is too violent, and 
there is scarcely an offence of frequent occurrence but some ardent 
social economist proposes to meet it by the visitation of the cat. 
On one point only of this question society are unanimous. It is 
decided that women should not be beaten at all ; but it is difficult to 
find two pérsons who can agree as to whether the discipline of 
boys’ schools or reformatories can be maintained without corporal 
punishment. Country gentlemen in the commission of the peace 
are more than orthodox on the pro-flogging side—they are fanatics. 
They would plant every acre that could be spared from corn or 
pasturage with birch, and make the entire rural population kiss 
the rod. They remind us of that ferocious master of Christ's 
Hospital of whom it was said that it was well that the cherubs 
who conveyed him to heaven had only heads and wings, or he 
would assuredly have flogged them on the way. There may be a 
latent reason for the high favour in which the discipline of the 
birch-is held among the county magistracy. They have in most 
cases been educated at public schools, and most public schoolboys 
have been flogged. After a lapse of thirty or forty years, the 
“swishings” of youth become quite a pleasurable reminiscence. 
The late Mr. Thackeray used to talk as affectionately of the block 
and the birch at Charterhouse as of the cake-woman and the half- 
holidays ; and whenever a corporal punishment debate—either 
civil or military—takes place in Parliament, we are sure to hear 
gallant officers expatiating on the innocuous sufferings of their 
schooldays, or the honourable member reminding the noble lord on 
the Treasury bench of the good old times when they got into the 
same scrape, were involved in the same doom, and were whipped 
with the same birch. 

The magistrates at that highly-important town, Barnet, had lately 
arraigned before them two boys, who they thought would be 


we are not told. Whether they had stolen walnuts, or run down 
a rabbit in a lane, or cut a stick from a hedge, or thrown a stone 
at a window, does not so much matter. The magistrates decided 
that they were to be flogged. Loth to send them to gaol, their 
worships despatched them to the police-station at Barnet, with a 
polite request to the inspector to put the desired baculine argument 
in force. This functionary as politely declined to have anything 
to do with the matter, stating that he was debarred by instructions 
from Sir Richard Mayne from permitting any of the constables 
under his command to undertake the hangman’s office. Jus- 
tice, however, was not to be cheated of her due, and the youthful 
delinquents were despatched a considerable distance to St. Alban’s, 
where there is a prison, and where, we suppose, they were duly 
horsed. But the magistrates waxed wroth at the refusal of the 
police inspector to do their bidding. A correspondence with Sir 
Richard Mayne ensued—Cvsar at the Home Office was ap- 
pealed to—and on Monday last Mr. Adderley put a question in 
the House of Commons to Sir George Grey. The Home Secretary 
did his best to justify the instructions given by the Commissioner 
of Metropolitan Police to his subordinates. He pointed out that it was 
no part of the duty of the police force to assume the functions of the 
executioner. Their vocation is to hunt down criminals, arrest 
them, and convey them to and from their places of confinement ; 
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but there their ministrations end. If a policeman is to be called 
upon to flog a criminal, he might just as well be called upon to 
fulfil the revolting duties of Calcraft. Under the operation of 
the last Juvenile Offenders’ Act, metropolitan magistrates occa- 
sionally ordered boy criminals to be flogged at the police- office 
itself. They were kept till the business of the day was over, birched 
and discharged. The gaoler in charge of the cells was the flagellant, 
and was sworn in as a constable for that purpose. But this prac- 
tice has lately been abandoned, and at country police-stations there 
is no especial gaoler. The constable on duty takes care of the 
place. Many of the men are married, and live at the station, and, 
in a perhaps imprudent excess of sentimentality, one of the reasons 
given for not flogging boys at the police-stations was that the 
punishment must take place in the yard, and that the wives and 
daughters of the constables residing on thé premises might be 
pained at the sight, and shocked at the shrieks of the sufferers. 
This argument was characterized by Mr. Henley, in the conversation 
which arose upon Mr. Adderley’s question, as coming as near what is 
called “humbug” as a thing can well do. It is, perhaps, a little 
mawkish. Many modern Dr. Busbys have wives and daughters, 
and Mrs. Busby will order so many birch-brooms from the oilman 
at the end of the week with as much calmness as she lays in a 
provision of soap and candles. Many a soldier is flogged in the 
yard of a barrack, where scores of soldiers’ wives and children have 
their dwellings. There is, however, a far more important plea to 
be advanced against the practice of whipping at police-stations, 
and which to our mind fully justifies Sir Richard Mayne in 
issuing his prohibitory instructions. If these places were made 
chapels of ease for birch-loving magistrates, they would come 
simply to be looked upon as dens of torture by the agricultural 
classes, and the inspector and his constables would be absolutely 
loathed among their neighbours. The Barnet magistrates were 
probably unaware that they were doing their best to prostitute 
the police-station in their little town to the vile purposes for 
which police-stations were used in Russia before the emancipation 
of the serfs, A Russian slave-proprietor was not permitted to 
chastise his villeins on his own premises if he lived within 
a certain distance of a police-station. If the footman was 
insolent, or the watchman got drunk, or the cook put too 
much salt in the soup, he or she was despatched to the nearest 
police guard-house with a written order to the official on duty for 
the administration of so many stripes. A precisely similar system 
obtained in New Orleans prior to its occupation by the Federal 
troops. Refractory negroes and negresses were sent either to 
the police-gaol, or to private whipping-houses kept by the refuse of 
the white population, there to be stripped, tied to pests, and lashed 
with the cowhide. A note from the master or mistress was the 
warrant, and a certain fee was paid for its execution. If country 
magistrates, in their tyranny or caprice, were permitted to turn the 
police-stations in their neighbourhood into “ whipping-houses,” the 
provincial police would become as unpopular as the knout-masters 
of Russia or the slave-drivers of the South. Nor would it be easy 
to surmise where the evil created would stop. We should have 
irascible old gentlemen, whose corns had been bruised by in- 
cautiously trundled hoops, collaring little boys on the Queen’s 
highway, dragging them to the police-station, and insisting that 
they should be flogged without any warrant at all. If a school- 
master in the vicinity caught a runaway pupil, or had a boy 
too big to manage, he would send him to the police-station to be 
birched. During the season of snowballing, the vengeful twigs would 
be incessantly at work. Tradesmen would threaten theirapprentices, 
mothers their refractory children, with the birch-wielding police- 
man; and some day or other we might hear of some spinster 
as savage as that brute of a woman at Yarmouth, who starved her 
servant to death, persuading a policeman to flog the wretched 
parish girl apprenticed to her. Then there would be a scandal, an 








exposure, and a disturbance throughout the country. Flogging is | 


at the best but a stupid, clumsy, and barbarous punishment. If 
any use is, under any circumstances, to be made of bodily torture, 
let it be inflicted within the walls of a prison, where at least it will 
take place under the eye of a responsible governor and an expe- 
rienced surgeon. 








COMMON SENSE AT LAST. 


THERE is at length a hope that the estate of a bankrupt will 
escape the fate of the man who, in going down to Jericho, fell 
among thieves. We have been so accustomed to the pillage of a 
bankrupt’s property according to statute, and our law reformers— 
even the redoubtable Lord Westbury—have been so fearful of 
provoking the wrath of the officials who have fattened upon bank- 


ruptcy, that we hear this good news with as much astonishment as 
pleasure. It seems, indeed, almost too good to be true. In the 
beginning of the present year we found the Lord Chancellor 
bewailing the hopelessness of establishing an honest system of 
bankruptcy. Not because it was in itself an impossible feat. “T 
could establish a Board of official administrators,” he wrote to 
Mr. Paget, M.P., “ which should be bound to collect and distribute 
every estate at a maximum charge of 10 or 12 per cent.” But his 
stout spirit quailed at the thought of encountering the opposition of 
the solicitors. He well knew that a vast amount of corruption was at 
work, “dishonesty,” “neglect,” and “abandonment of duty.” “Every 
estate,” he wrote, “ is abandoned to attorneys, brokers, auctioneers, 
and every description of unnecessary official person, and it is eaten 
up by their costs and charges.” Still the thought of the “ solicitors ” 
was too much for him. Happily, the Select Committee of the 


| House of Commons, which has been engaged in investigating the 


law of bankruptcy, has not had this unwholesome terror before its 
eyes. Its members have unanimously recommended a clean sweep 
of the whole existing machinery, and the adoption of the Scotch 
system. That is to say, for an intricate system of law, they recom- 
mend the substitute of common sense. For a law which seems to 
have been framed in order to divide a bankrupt’s estate amongst 
attorneys, brokers, and auctioneers, they recommend one which 
will divide it amongst his creditors. 

There is no intrinsic difficulty in administering a bankrupt’s 
estate. It has first to be ascertained and collected, and then 
distributed. There is no need for the interference of law except 
to sanction the arrangement by which the bankrupt is released 
upon surrendering his property, and to decide upon the claims of 
creditors where they are disputed. In Scotland this is done by the 
simplest machinery. The creditors elect a chairman, who admits 
or rejects claims, and when his decision in any particular case is 
questioned, the County Court Judge decides. This is the plan 
which the Select Committee of the House of Commons have recom- 
mended for adoption in England. They propose to abolish the 
official assignee, the messenger, the broker, and the auctioneer. 
When an adjudication of bankruptcy takes place, the creditors 
will meet, and elect a trustee, in whom the bankrupt’s estate will 
vest. This trustee will be paid for his services by the creditors. 
He will give security for the honest discharge of his duties, in 
which he will act under the supervision of two unpaid inspectors, 
chosen from the body of the creditors. If there has been any- 
thing fraudulent in the bankrupt’s conduct, he will be punished by 
the ordinary tribunals. This has hitherto been done by the Com- 
missioners of Bankruptcy, and it has not only been unsatisfactorily 
done, but by uniting two inconsistent jurisdictions, a criminal and 
a civil one, in one court, vexatious and unnecessary delay has been 
occasioned in the distribution of estates, to say nothing of the 
costs and expenses by which, in a great degree owing to this 
cause, they have been diminished. 


The Committee recommend the total abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, except in the case of County Court commitments. The 
creditor's remedy is to lie only against the debtor’s estate, not 
against his person. This is wise and just. But, on the other hand, 
the debtor will not be entitled to his discharge, unless he shall have 
paid 6s. 8d. in the pound, until six years have elapsed since the 
adjudication of bankruptcy. This is again a wise and a just 
suggestion, conceived as much in the interests of honest and well- 
meaning debtors as in the interests of creditors. For within these 
six years the bankrupt may make good what is wanting to the 
appointed dividend ; and if, at their expiration, it appears that he 
has in truth been unable to do so, he will then receive his dis- 
charge. Bankrupts have hitherto been able too easily to shift the load 
of obligation from their shoulders and start afresh. The proposed 
check on their enfranchisement will act wholesomely in cautioning 


| reckless traders, and encouragingly to honest ones. It will distin- 


guish between the two classes, will loose those who deserve freedom, 
and keep in bonds those who do not deserve it. We need not go 
into the details by which the Committee propose to carry out the 
system they recommend, but may content ourselves with giving 
the general aim of their report. It may be summed up thus :— 
Parasites are to be eradicated from the system, and the bankrupt’s 
estate is to go into the pockets of his creditors. Common sense and 
honesty are to take the place of lawand dishonesty. There ‘is to be 
no more picking and stealing, according, sometimes not according, 
to statute. A vast and mischievous machinery will be swept away— 


_ the sooner the better. Our moribund Parliament will not leave a 


brilliant history behind it ; but if it leaves us its dying blessing 
in an Act which shall release trade and commerce from the 
voracious entourage of Basinghall-street, it will not have lived in 
vain. 
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A WEDDING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


GETTING married is said to be a very serious matter. There 

are few things so serious. Accordingly, when the day has been 
fixed and all arrangements made, and the time itself arrives, a 
delay is universally looked upon as a great calamity. A poor 
wretch who was to be hung at twelve o’clock one day lately in 
a northern town fell to the ground, owing to the weakness of 
the rope, and was allowed to live for five-and-twenty minutes 
more, till such time as fresh arrangements of the various 
necessary details could be made. This unexpected and un- 
wished-for reprieve must have been most dreadful. The 
unfortunate man had made up his mind to his fate, and was 
prepared to make the dark plunge at a certain time, when, 
through no fault of his, a temporary reprieve came upon him, 
giving a shock to his whole system, forcing him to take mental 
cognizance of all that he was leaving, as well as of the brief 
but terrible horrors which he would so soon be called again to 
face. This is an adequate—though a dismal—illustration of 
the miseries of a wedding deferred, miseries which affect not the 
principals only, but all who are in any way concerned in the 
lugubrious affair which is to bring so much happiness, while it 
wears the outward appearance of so much sorrow and regret. 
More familiar—though less adequate—illustrations might, 
without difficulty, be found. There was once a very muscular 
and self-torturing society of young men who called themselves 
by a learned name, which meant cold-bathers, their principle 
being that every day, throughout their residence in the Univer- 
sity town which they delighted to honour, they should bathe 
before breakfast in a certain deep hole in the river, no matter what 
the inclemency of the weather. They did it, but it was only by 
going at it blindly, and hurrying through the preparatory stages 
at such a rate that they found themselves in the water before 
they very well knew where they were. We imagine that if the 
boldest of these youthful enthusiasts had been checked at the 
moment of his plunge, on some breezy morning, with the ther- 
mometer down at 21°, and the grass under his feet as cold and 
hard as steel, he might have thought better of it, and gone 
home unbathed. Or, to look at it from a point of view more com- 
plimentary to the marriage state, and to quote the example of 
one of the greatest men of modern fiction, there can be little 
doubt that, on a certain occasion, a very little more of delay 
might have been fatal to Mr. Weller, senior. When some 
friends of his had been priming the deputy-shepherd with 
abundant potations of that liquor which his soul loved best— 
to wit, pine-apple ram—and Mr. Weller anxiously awaited his 
arrival at the meeting of the Water-toast Sympathizers, in the 
expectation of an edifying scene, it is only too evident that, con- 
sidering Mr. Weller’s habit of body, and the very dangerous 
chuckle to which he was subject, apoplexy would infallibly have 
supervened, if by any chance Mr. Stiggins had been made 
too drunk to come, or had in any other way disappointed the 
hopes formed in that capacious breast. 

These thoughts are suggested by an account which has 
recently appeared of a marriage solemnized under somewhat 
peculiar circumstances. The word solemnized is conventionally 
appropriated to the performance of a marriage ceremony, but 
in the present case it is a mockery. A gentleman and lady 
being desirous to take each other for better and for worse, and 
being bound by parochial residence to resort to the Church 
of Old Lakenham for a blessing upon their little plans, applied 
to the Vicar of Trowse cum Lakenham for permission to have 
the ceremony performed in his church by a neighbouring 
clergyman. The Rev. Alfred Pownall, the vicar, gave the 
desired permission. After this there is a blank in the story, and 
we are obliged to have recourse to imagination for the imter- 
vening steps of the drama. The Rev. Alfred Pownall has read 
Shakespeare; at any rate he has published a book about that 
poet, and has discovered—as so many men before him had— 
that the poaching play-wright knew his Bible. It may be 
that the details of Shylock’s bond have sunk deep into the 
reverend gentleman’s mind, and that the fatal flaw which 
omitted the mention of “ blood and all things therein con- 
tained,” and so vitiated the legality of the Jew’s claim for the 
Christian’s flesh, was before the vicarial eyes when he granted 
leave to the Rev. C. Baldwin to officiate in his church. He 
gave up the church to his brother cleric, but he never promised 
the keys. More than that, as doors may be broken in, or 
windows penetrated, there was yet another back-hold which 
may have administered consolation to Mr. Pownall,—we do 
not say it did administer consolation, but it may have done so. 
2 How can he marry without a wife?” the poets have sung, 
and this may have suggested that other things besides a wife 
are necessary for the proper performance of a wedding ceremony 








machurch. There are, for instance, such accessories as a | 


surplice, and service-books, without which it is difficult to see 
how two people can be joined together in the bonds of matri- 
mony according to the ecclesiastical law in England. Here, 
then, was a great fact. Supposing even the absence of the keys to 
be got over, books and surplice might be abstracted on the 
Sunday evening, and then Mr. Baldwin and the expectant 
benedict would be no nearer their end than they were before 
the doors were forced. 

Whether this was the train of thought which passed through 
the vicar’s mind, whether these were the true details of the 
proceedings which intervened between the last service on 
Sunday and the hour when the wedding party, hopeful and 
cold, arrived at the church-door of Old Lakenham, we do not 
presume to say. It is enough to know that neither key nor 
officials were to be found. The morning was bitterly cold; 
brides and bridemaids are not usually dressed with a main 
regard to the contingencies of a sharp frost; bridegrooms do 
not like waiting, and groom’s men cannot be so fluent and 
jocular in a grave-yard, before the ceremony, as they hope and 
are expected to be after the wedding breakfast, with its con- 
comitant vinous specifics against low spirits. At length, no 
one says whence, a key was forthcoming, and once more the 
party moved on. The clergyman made hastily for the vestry; 
some one looked for the books. Alas! the vestry door was 
locked, the books had vanished. What was to be done? 
Time was going on. Twelve o’clock would soon come, and 
then—it might be broken off before Tuesday, for everyone 
would be as cross as could be. Force the vestry door! 
Accordingly, the vestry door was forced. Why call it a 
vestry ?—there were no vestments there. Patience and perse- 
verance are proverbially believed to achieve large results,— 
what will not impatience and perseverance do. There might 
be no surplice, but there was an impatient bridegroom—the 
bride, of course, maidenly, felt the probable delay a relief— 
and there were persevering and ingenious friends. <A surplice, 
after all, is merely a white robe; anything that is white, and 
may by courtesy be called a robe, will count as a surplice— 
at least so it appeared to impatience and perseverance. Now 
a sheet, if it is moderately clean, and draped with some regard 
to appearance—if, moreover, it be fastened at the neck and 
elsewhere by a judicious arrangement of pins, however un- 
ecclesiastical—fulfils, undoubtedly, these conditions; and it was 
thus that Mr. Baldwin was robed for the ceremony. Indeed, 
the sheet was so effective as a vestment, that the brother of 
the bridegroom bought it after the ceremony, and carried it off 
as a memento. The marriage was duly “ solemnized.” When 
that was done, the registers were sent for, and the party 
amused themselves meanwhile with ringing the church belis, 
probably in an unscientific, but no doubt in an energetic, 
manner, Then the “ happy couple” proceeded on their wedding 
trip. 

The same week that witnessed these peculiar proceedings in 
Norfolk, witnessed also a strange ‘scene in a Cornwall church. 
The old pews were being taken down, and the incumbent was 
anxious to realize the material. So he summoned a Baptist 
auctioneer, and set him to work in the church to sell the wood 
by auction. Whether the genius loci checked the auctioneer’s 
eloquence, and acted unfavourably upon the powers of his 
lungs, we are not told; but it is certain that he was found to 
be not sufficiently effective in the body of the church, and was 
sent into the pulpit that he might be heard better. What will 
be done in that case we cannot say; but the vicar of Trowse 
cum Lakenham has taken prompt and unusual measures with 
respect to the desecration of his own church. We cannot 
mention them without entreating our readers to believe that 
we cast aside all flippancy and jest before passing to this part 
of the question. Mr. Pownall called together all the friends of 
order in his parish, and held a solemn service to avert the 
wrath, and deprecate the righteous judgment, which so shameful 
a course of conduct might bring upon the parish. The monks 
of Norwich held penitential services on St. Laurence’s Day of 
this year, to deprecate similar judgments which might be 
expected to ensue upon the desecration of the Martyr's Day 
by dancing and school feasts. Mr. Pownall has not much 
more to say for his service than had Ignatius. 


The episcopal apron which presides over the clergy and 
Dissenting ministers of Norwich, can scarcely avoid taking 
action in this matter. It is a scandal that such things should 
be. We much hope that Mr. Pownall will be able to clear 
himself of the suspicion which seems now to lie against him, 
of having removed the books and surplice in an obstructive 
spirit. If he cannot, then his penitential service should have 
taken the form of a most penitential humbling of himself in his 


own chamber. 
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OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tux contested election of an Assistant Esquire-Bedell ended on 
the 24th ult., in the appointment of Mr. Besant, of St. John’s, by 
a very good majority over the more formidable of his two rivals. 
It is generally considered that this will make Mr. Besant’s eventual 
election to the full Bedellship certain, for the Council will be 
obliged to “ prick” his name and Mr. Webster's when they come 
to nominate two candidates, and the appeal to non-resident 
members of the Senate will be in Mr. Besant’s favour, as he has 
for many years had a large number of private pupils reading with 
him for mathematical honours, who will, no doubt, be prepared to 
come up and vote for him. It is said that a contested election 
would cost each candidate £500. 

The unfortunate examination for girls is allowed no peace. 
Country M.A.’s write wild letters to the Cambridge papers, asking 
whether the whole University is “to be dragged through the mire by 
the decision of a few of its resident Fellows—a decision which is 
considered by many not only a startling novelty, but a piece of 
sentimental folly.” A very lengthy letter-writer exclaimed last 
week, “ Let not the cobbler go beyond his last, and let not the 
school-girl who smells of bread-and-butter leave the nursery to 
come up to Cambridge!” As if school-girls lived in the nursery, 
and as if any girls were to “ come up to Cambridge ” to be examined. 
Abuse of “ blue stockings,” and complacent sneers at the possession 
of any knowledge beyond housewifery on the part of women, form 
the staple of these incoherent objections. A recent writer asks 
whether “a first-class certificate from Cambridge would ensure a 
first-class chance of a first-class husband ?” and sagely answers his 
own question by doubting whether the certificate would have such 
an effect. Those who “protest against the decision being con- 
sidered in any sense the decision of the whole University ” should 
have come up and voted against the grace. 


Although you had a full account of the athletic contests between 
the Universities in your last number, it is impossible not to allude 
to the inspiriting result of the struggle. Last year Cambridge 
beat Oxford by four seconds, this year by three firsts and three 
seconds. It was almost too hollow a thing, and many of the Cam- 
bridge men would have been glad to see one or two events go to 
the other side. The more important struggle at Putney will come 
off on the day when this appears in print, and a certain amount of 
hope is rising in the breasts of men who ought to know something 
about it, that the light blue oars may have a more lively occupa- 
tion than the steru chase which has now become chronic. ‘I'he 
contest of this year is naturally looked upon with the utmost 
interest by all Cambridge men, boating or non-boating, under- 
graduates or dons, If Oxford wins again, that will be two races 
to the bad, but if it should by good fortune not win, the Univer- 
sities will be even, and a malik struggle may be expected in 
1866. With the peculiarly fine crew which Cambridge now 
possesses, and every advantage except that of such a style as rowing 
men can approve, it will be grievous if one more is added to the 
long list of recent defeats. Even in the matter of style, too, the 
latest accounts of the . 2 ee of the Cambridge boat are almost 
re-assuring, and some of the newspapers, which profess to be well 
informed, speak most hopefully. 

The Chancellor’s medals are adjudged. The first falls to Mr. 
Whitelaw, the Senior Classic, who was ninth Senior Optime in the 
Mathematical Tripos, and the second to Mr. Hammond, seventh 
Classic and twenty-third Wrangler. The Classical Tripos list was 
a great surprise in many of its details, and probably the adjudg- 
ment of the second medal will also create some surprise. It has 
been lately thought that the old restriction which allows only men 
who have appeared in the first two classes of the Mathematical 
Tripos to be candidates for the Chancellor's medals, might with 
great advantage be removed. The medals are given solely for 
classical merit, and it frequently happens that very few indeed 
of the best classical men are able to qualify for the competition by 
taking a sufficiently high mathematical degree. The tendency of 
recent legislation has been so decidedly and so wisely to leave men 
unfettered for any one particular branch of study they may wish to 
take up, that the mathematical qualification for a classical prize 
stands out as a great anomaly. In the days when no man might 
go in for the Classical Tripos itself unless he had already taken 

onours in mathematics, or even when a first-class in the ordinary 
degree was a sufficient passport to the classical examination, this 
restriction was not felt to be so anomalous as it now is. The 
medallists of this year are both of them scholars of Trinity College. 

There seems to be at last some chance of a Divinity School 
being built. It is really a disgrace to the University that there 
is none. The chief difficulty has been, in some minds, the 
oe ugliness with which the buildings achieved by the 

niversity have been impressed of late years, but the present 

roposal will evade that difficulty. The library buildings are now 

ing extended in a style which is excellent in itself, though 
altogether out of keeping with the older front presented to the 
parade, and the Theological Board has recently adopted the 
suggestion made at the end of the October term by a member of 
the Senate, who has taken much interest in the new library 
buildings. The suggestion is to the effect that the quadrangle 
should be comple up to the old gateway which fuces QOlare 
and that the basement storey thus formed should be appropriated 
for a Divinity School, class-room, &c. The whole cost would be 
about £3,000, and of this sum two-thirds will be forthcoming after 


three years’ accumulation of a certain fund; and the Board | 








suggests that as the library would acquire two excellent rooms 
in the upper storey, the remaining one-third of the price should 
be provided by the Library fund. This is much better than the 
naive proposal of the originator of the scheme, which was founded 
on the principle that “it would be guite as easy for the Univer- 
sity to borrow £4,500 as £1,500,” and therefore the required 
£3,000 might just as well be added to the £1,500 already borrowed, 
The fund which the Board has at its disposal, and now wishes to 
leave for three years’ accumulation, is a portion of the Lady 
Margaret Professor’s stipend, which Dr. Selwyn has devoted to 
University purposes ; a Grace of the Senate of December 8, 1864, 
appropriated it to the construction of a Divinity School. 

The Cambridge branch cf the English Church Union has for 
some time been making itself prominent in various ways. A choir 
composed, for the most part, of members of this Society, has assisted 
at the opening of more than one church near Cambridge, very much 
to the advantage both of the services in general, and also of the 
collections made at the opening. Last Lent it was through the 
efforts of the Society that Lenten sermons were preached in Great 
St. Mary’s (the church used as the University church), on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, by some of the best-known men of the High 
Church party. This year their endeavours to secure a like course 
of sermons have resulted in the vicar taking the matter into his 
own hands, and obtaining an excellent succession of preachers— 
not quite so much of one colour as in the previous Lent. The 
Society has also given Cambridge an opportunity of seeing what 
‘a service fully rendered”’ really means, by having such a service, 
one year at St. Clements, and the next at St. Mary’s ; and, what- 
ever may be the opinion of men with regard to matters of this 
kind, it is, at any rate, well that they should be able to see and 
judge for themselves. The Cambridge branch, however, receives 
no tavour from the conservative and cautious majority which it is 
so much the interest of the University to maintain. Its members 
increase in number, but the question “ Have any of the rulers 
joined themselves to it? would be a very pertinent one. The last 
step taken by this active little body has been to address a circular 
to all the incumbents of churches in Cambridge, suggesting that it 
would be well if they would leave their churches open through the 
whole of Good Friday, “in order that the poor, and others whose 
homes distract from meditation, may be able to retire within for 
meditation and prayer.” The answers of two of the parochial 
clergy are given in the Cambridge Chronicle of last week, and both 
are adverse to the proposition. One suggests, delicately but very 
firmly, that the Bishop of the diocese would be a more proper 
source— looking at it as a matter of Church order—for such advice 
than “an irresponsible committee of clergymen and laymen.” The 
other is very brief, and not very civil :—“ I beg to acknowledge 
your letter of yesterday, and to state that I have no confidence in 
the proceedings of the ‘ English Church Union ;’ and that, conse- 
quently, I cannot attend to the suggestions of that mischievous 
body on any subject whatever.” No one who knows Cambridge 
will have any difficulty in hitting upon the author of this-mote. 

The mention of the “ English Church Union” in Cambridge 
may not unfitly lead to a few remarks on the present attitude of 
men in the University towards such practical Church questions as 
the style and frequency of services, whether in churches or in 
college chapels. The town is not so far behind the rest of England 
as not to have Lenten services,—not merely the course of sermons, 
but daily morning and evening prayer. Three parishes seem to 
have united to support a daily morning prayer in St. Mary’s 
Church during Lent. In another church services have been grow- 
ing in frequency and in style for some time past, and have now 
reached the point of a daily evening prayer, choral throughout the 
year ; and although one or two parishioners have left the church, 
either permanently or temporarily, the churchwarden declares that 
there are now more parishioners present at the ordinary daily 
service than there used to be at the fullest Sunday service under 
the old régime. I make no profession, as your correspondent, of 
agreeing with one side or the other in such matters, but as all these 
things influence very directly a large body of the undergraduates, 
it is necessary to take some notice of them. In the church last 
mentioned, for instance, a very large and hearty choir is kept up 
by younger members of the University, and at the early celebration 
on Sundays and Holydays, not only many a long-sleeved gown 
may be seen, but also undergraduate gowns of all shapes and of 
not invariable hue. 

The change which the last few years has seen in the services of 
the college chapels is sufficient to bring to life some of the old 
marble statues, which used to repose so silently. It is now some 
years since the morning University sermon was given up, and the 
great majority of the colleges agreed to have instead a weekly 
sermon in chapel. This step has been followed by other advances 
in chapel arrangements. Choral or semi-choral services are held on 
Sundays and Saints’ days and eves in a considerable number of 
chapels, among which Trinity and St. John’s—Kinp’s, of course— 
Clare, Jesus, Corpus, and St. Catharine’s, and possibly others, may 
be mentioned. 1n one or two of these the whole service is cho 
on such occasions, whereas in the others it is only the people’s part 
that is sung. Asa mere matter of education it is very nght that 
colleges should make some effort, and some sacrifice, if need be, to 
provide a service which shall enable the men who attend it to take 
a part in the musical arrangements of their churches when they are 
admitted to Holy Orders. In these days, the tendency towards 
choral services, or, at any rate, the desire for hearty singing in such 
parts of the service as are in all churches sung, is so very marked, 
that all who are responsible for the management of educational 
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establishments to which boys or men meditating a clerical life 
resort, cannot, consistently with their duty, omit to supply direct or 
indirect instruction in the comparatively small amount of music 
which is sufficient for practical usefulness in ordinary church choirs. 
It is a very general complaint that choirs are out of order and 
control, and are despotic and crotchety, and are a thorn in the 
clergyman’s side: this could in very few cases happen if the 
clergyman was able to take a sensible part in superintending or 
arranging the musical details of his services. I may recur to this 
and kindred subjects in my next, unless something unexpectedly 
happens during the vacation to demand the space you allow for 
University correspondence. 








THE “LONDON REVIEW” CHURCH 
COMMISSION. 





No. I—THE SCOPE OF THIS INQUIRY. 


Berore fairly entering on the subject of the Commission we 
have embarked in, it will perhaps be politic to give the reader 
a description of the task we have set ourselves. In the first 
place we shall, for the purposes of this inquiry, disclaim all 
bias in favour of any particular sect. Although strongly 
attached to the Church of England, we shall not insist on 
the slighest doctrinal superiority in her favour. We shall 
admit, on the contrary, that the path to reach heaven traced 
out by the different sects of Dissenters is as honest as our own, 
and is viewed by the Almighty with as much favour. We 
shall not even have a word to say against the Roman 
Catholics, much as we disapprove of their creed; and whatever 
antagonism we may show them will be purely defensive. 

When speaking of the Church of England, though we may 
mention its different congregations by the terms High, Low, 
and Broad Church, we shall evince no preference for either, 
but regard the differences which exist between them as purely 
disciplinarian, without an iota of precedence to be given to any. 
Nor shall we maintain that High Church doctrines lead to 


physical prayer. We are disposed to believe that this subject 
is not sufficiently dwelt upon by the great majority of the 
clergymen of the Church of England. We flatter ourselves 
with the idea that we are an exceedingly charitable nation, but 
it would be somewhat difficult for us to prove it if we went 
rather deeply into facts and figures. That benevolence is latent 
in Englishmen to an unlimited extent, we fully believe ; but itis 
certainly not sufficiently developed by our clergy. It is true that, 
on all occasions of public calamity, large sums are contributed 
but, as all things are great or small only by comparison, the 
amount of wealth from which these sums are contributed, and 
the number of recipients to whom the money is to be applied, 
frequently reduces it to a very small standard. ‘This is, in 
our opinion, especially shown in the metropolis. We read of 
large sums being subscribed for benevolent purposes, and at first 
sight we are induced to be proud of our liberality as a nation. But 





| 





Romanism, or that Low Church are narrow-minded. We could | 


indeed quote parishes in the metropolis where the incumbents 
are exceedingly High Church, in which hardly a convert’ has 
been made to Komanism; while, on the contrary, in others 


where extreme Low Church doctrines are taught, converts to | 


Romanism have been made in abundance. In the first case it 
would probably be found that the energy and amiability of the 
incumbent has kept his flock within his fold, while the inertness 
or acrimony of the other has either allowed his to stray, or, 
worse, from his injudicious behaviour, numbers of his congre- 
gation have left him, and been caught up by the ever-active 
and energetic pioneers of the Church of Rome. On one point 
of attack, usually made against the followers of High Church 
doctrines, we may be allowed to express a doubt—that magni- 
ficence of ritual has a tendency towards Romanism. This 
belief may be questioned; and we offer as a proof the relative 
experiences of the Greek and Latin Churches. 

The following is a sketch of the plan we propose to adopt 
in carrying out our inquiry, reserving to ourselves the power 
to make such modifications in it as circumstances may appear 
to demand. We purpose inspecting one diocese at a time, 
noting in it such objects as may seem particularly worthy of 
the attention of the reader. We shall divide our work prin- 
cipally under two heads—the urban and agricultural parishes. 
In our descriptions we shall adopt a perfectly independent 
tone, nothing extenuating nor setting down aught in malice. 
Wherever it appears to us that there are faults, we shall unhe- 
sitatingly point them out without distinction of persons; when- 
ever we find Christian work honestly done, we shall praise 
without flattery. Both in the town and country districts we 
shall especially inquire into the value of the livings, how they 
are divided, the amount of labour bestowed for the amount of 
remuneration received, the extent of parishes, and the number 
of parishioners they contain. Of course, to mention each 
particular parish would far exceed our limits, and we shall 
content ourselves with quoting examples of those well-managed 
as specimens of others of the same description; and, in like 
manner, of those which are ill-managed as specimens of 
parishes requiring reform. Another subject, also, will have 
our particular attention—in what manner livings have been 
acquired; whether by Church or aristocratical patronage, or 
by purchase, and the effect of the different systems, noting the 
peculiarity of customs and the abuses which may have arisen 
by the mode in which the appointments have been given. 

We intend inquiring carefully into the manner in which the 
doctrine of good works is inculcated by the clergy in the different 
livings on their congregations, the more so as we are inclined 
to hold with the Jewish doctrine that an act of charity is a 








when the facts are inquired into and analyzed, we are obliged to 
alter our opinion. We lately read in a leading morning paper, 
that during the winter no less than £15,000 had been voluntarily 
subscribed by the inhabitants of the metropolis to relieve the 
extra distress of the poor caused by the severity of the season; 
and the paragraph concluded with a complimentary remark 
on the habitual philanthropy of ournation. The sum certainly 
seems a large one, but when it is taken into consideration that 
it is not quite a farthing in the pound on the rental of the 
metropolis, the extraordinary liberality of the gift disappears. 
We are inclined to believe, after all, that we are not a par- 
ticularly charitable nation; or that, at any rate, we have 
obtained a reputation in that respect far greater than we 
deserve. We need not step out of London to prove the fact. 

The amount annually provided in London for charitable 
purposes is somewhat less than a million a year, and this in+ 
cludes the care of the sick poor, and the subscriptions to our 
hospitals. The rental of the metropolis is about fourteen 
millions a year, and it is assumed that one-fifth of a man’s 
expenditure will be in his house-rent. This will show our yearly 
household expenditure to be about seventy millions a year. 
It is really far more, but we prefer taking the lowest possible 
amount. It will appear, then, that our charities will not exceed 
one-seventieth part of our ordinary domestic expenditure.. .But 
we must analyze the matter a little further. Of the million 
used for the relief of the metropolitan poor more than seven 
hundred thousand is obliged to be raised by a compulsory 
tax—the Poor-rate—and this again is levied with greater 
severity in proportion as the parish is the poorer. 

By the above calculation it would appear that the voluntary 
contributions of the metropolis will not exceed the one 
hundred and fiftieth part of our domestic expenditure. Let us 
now compare our charity with that of the Jews. That singular 
people resident among us still hold that a tithe of their 
income should be spent in the maintenance of their synagogues, 
charity, and good works, and there is but little doubt they 
religiously keep to the precept. Their charities are maintained 
on the most liberal footing; indeed, some of them would form 
admirable models for Christians to follow. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Whitechapel there are two schools, containing 
nearly three thousand pupils, and ground has been pur- 
chased for enlarging the school buildings of one, with the 
intention of accommodating a thousand extra scholars. The 
Jewish infant-school in Whitechapel is undoubtedly the largest 
and best adapted building for the purpose in London. 


_ Compare it with the infant-schools of the neighbouring parish 


of St. George’s in the Hast, and we shall find the latter consist 
of two railway arches. All the other Jewish schools and asylums 


in the metropolis are equally well maintained. It has fre+ 


quently been urged that the enormous wealth of the J ewish 
population in London will account for their liberality ; but this 
is not the case. ‘There are resident among us not more than 
four hundred Jewish families who may be considered as posi+ 
tively rich. True, some of these are enormously wealthy, but 
the calls on their charity are fully equal to their wealth. Among 
the Christian population of the metropolis one in about twenty-. 
eight is either a pauper or has need of charitable assistance. 
Among the Jews the average is one in seven: though the English 
poor Jews would not amount to that proportion, if it were not for 
the swarms of Jewish paupers annually sent by the Hamburg, 
German, and Polish synagogues to England for their wealthier 
co-religionists in this country to maintain. Again, it should 
be remarked that the benevolence of the wealthier Jews in this 
country does not include their contributions to our poor’s rate, 
which they do not consider as a charity, but simply as a tax, 
as they do not allow their poor, except in excessively rare 
instances, to come upon the parish for relief. Another fact to 
their credit should also be mentioned ; they are among the most 





‘ liberal contributors to our Christian charities, hardly one of 
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any importance being without the names of some of the Jewish 
community among its supporters. ; 

To what cause, then, shall we attribute this gross disparity 
in the contributions for good works between the Jews and the 
Christians, if not to some fault in the teaching of the clergy of 
the Church of England ? for the Catholics are far in advance of 
us in this respect, and the Dissenters are fully on a par 
with the Catholics. Indeed, in some of the northern towns, 
where there are many affluent Dissenters, the amount of 
money spent in charitable works is exceedingly creditable to 
their ministers, for to their teaching we may attribute it. To 
detect how this want of charity among the congregations of 
the Church of England arises will form a main object of 
our labours. Some singular facts even now present themselves 
to us. The lower the class of society may be, the more liberal 
in proportion will be found the charitable contributions of a 
district, and, with certain most honourable exceptions, sympathy 
with distress seems to fall off in proportion to their means as 
the class in society is the higher or more afiluent; yet the 
latter are principally members of the Church of England. In | 
the winter of 1861, when the poor laws in the eastern districts | 
of the metropolis fairly broke down under the weight of | 
distress then prevalent, Ratcliffe-highway subscribed more to | 
its alleviation than Belgrave-square. , 

We are perfectly ready to excuse the doubt the reader may 
throw on the truthfulness of our statement, so contrary is 
it to all preconceived notions of the charitable deeds of the 
British aristocracy and moneyed orders; but we are not with- 
out proofs to support our views. The first great necessity 
for charity is indisputably the relief of the sick poor. Let 
us see in what manner it is developed in the western dis- 
tricts, especially in the parishes of Westminster, St. George's, 
Hanover-square, and Paddington. In these, certainly the plea 
that the inhabitants pay heavy rates for the relief of the poor 
can form no excuse for refusing contributions, the poor’s 
rate in the two latter parishes not exceeding annually 43d. in 
the pound, on the property-tax assessment, on a rental consider- 
ably exceeding a million and a half a year, and in localities 
where, out of every five inhabitants, three are said to be ser- 
vants. A slight glance at the balance-sheets of our West End 
general hospitals will show how much benevolence yet remains 
to be developed before those at present in existence can be 
properly supported: though even then we shall have a smaller 
amount of hospital accommodation for a given number of the 
inhabitants than any other capital in Europe. St. George’s 
Hospital does not cover its expenditure, and yet a very large 
proportion of its patients are domestic servants, frequently 
holding their situations while thrown by their employers upon 
public charity for their cure. The extent to which this abuse 
is carried—and a very gross abuse it is—would, perhaps, 
astonish the reader if he went somewhat deeply into the sub- 
ject. We remember, when once on a visit to the Westminster 
Hospital, having pointed out to us among the patients the 
butler of a duke and the nursemaid of a Prime Minister. 
They were both excellent servants, and were to go back to 
their situations as soon as they were cured. The Prime 
Minister subscribed three guineas a year to the institution, 
the duke nothing—he had obtained the letter of admission 
from a friend. King’s College Hospital had the greatest diffi- 
culty in raising the money to put on its roof, and the building 
is not yet half completed. Charing Cross and St. Mary’s, 
Paddington, are both greatly in want of funds; and the 
Westminster exceeds its annual income by at least £2,000 a year, 
the difference being made up by the sale of part of its small 





one-third of its wards, The districts which these institutions 
relieve possess a rental exceeding four millions a year, while the 
gross amount annually subscribed for their maintenance does not 
exceed seven thousand. It must not, however, be imagined 
that this sum goes entirely to the relief of the sick poor; a 
large portion of it is spent in applications to the charitable in 
the shape of advertisements, and the still more humiliating 
process of employing paid canvassers—men of plausible manners 
and respectable appearance, who gain admittance into houses 
and plead the cause of the institution employing them, re- 
ceiving a commission of from 10 to 20 per cent. on the sums 
they obtain. We could bring forward many other proofs that 
the reputation of the higher and moneyed classes in the metro- 
polis for works of charity is considerably overrated ; but we shall 
reserve them till we narrate our experiences of the diocese of 
London. 

We are far from attributing this state of things solely to 
our clergy; still, we must hold that a considerable portion of it 
is traceable to no other source. We are aware that by the 
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metropolitan improvements, and the requirements of commerce, 
the poor have become in a manner isolated from the rich, and 
thus the first great stimulus to benevolence, the sight of 
poverty, is lost. We have districts in which may be found 
thousands of the rich with hardly a poor resident among 
them, who are acquainted with want only through the whine of 
the street mendicant or the tale of the begging-letter impostor ; 
and against these they are put on their guard by the police 
and the reports of the magistrates’ courts in the public papers. 
In others, we have tens of thousands of poor without a wealthy 
person living among them. In the parochial district of All 
Saints’, Spitalfields, comprising nearly twenty thousand inha- 
bitants, there is but one who employs two domestic servants 
for the duties of his household apart from his business. In 
the Tower Hamlets it is estimated that there are at least one 
hundred thousand inhabitants who do, not, apart from their 
few sticks of furniture, possess in advance one week’s means 
of subsistence. For this separation of the rich from the poor 
we by no means blame the clergy of the Church of England ; 
at the same time, they are not sufficiently energetic in bringing 
the wants of the needy under the notice of the wealthy, 
nor do they point out the selfishness and lavish expenditure 
of the latter on themselves and families, with the same 


_candour with which they address the poor on their failings 


of drunkenness and immorality. Were the contrary the case, 
we have no doubt a far greater amount would be spent among 
us in alms-deeds than we find in the present day. In the 
country districts, we have reason to believe the same rule 
holds good, and it will be our task to sift the subject to the 
utmost. 

The land and cottage questions, and their bearing on the 
poor and on the religious welfare of the communities, we shall 
investigate carefully; what are the effects of large properties 
in the hands of a few owners, and whether greater 
advantages are not derived from smaller holdings. We shall 
not admit the labouring population to be well cared for 
because individual labourers who live on an estate are in 
comfort, when we find that perhaps double the number have 
been driven into an adjoining parish, and their cottages 
destroyed to increase the value of the land from which they 
have been ejected. We shall also inquire what remonstrance 
or opposition was made by the clergy in the vicinity of the 
estate to the lord of the soil in his work of spoliation, and if 
we find that too much subserviency has been shown, we shall 
certainly note it. An idea exists that our clergy have on 
many occasions not shown sufficient independenee in this 
matter, and, unfortunately, in some cases which have beea 
already brought under our notice, there is too much reason to 
believe that the idea is occasionally a correct one. The clergy, 
we hold, are by no means justified either in shutting their eyes 
when circumstances of the kind are brought under their notice, 
or in considering that such deeds do not come within the scope 
of the duties of the minister of religion. An act of oppression 
or injustice on the poor ought to be stigmatized by a clergyman 
with the same energy with which he would oppose an open act 
of immorality on the part of the wealthy. On the latter subject 
we have nothing to fear. We honestly believe that a more 
moral body of men than the clergy of the Church of England 


| never existed, or who would denounce vice more courageously ; 





action of our Poor Laws, the destruction of houses for railways, 





but we suspect we shall find instances where sufficient de- 
termination has not been shown by them to the powerful and 
wealthy when acting in an oppressive manner to the poor. 
Ancther subject, connected with large holdings, we shall also 


_ inquire into thoroughly—the amount of poor’s rates on the 
reserve fund: but even with this sacrifice it is obliged to close | 


estate with that of villages and small towns in the vicinity 
into which the agricultural labourers have been thrust, and in 
which, by the Parliamentary returns, we frequently find the 
rate amounting to seven, eight, and, in some cases, to as much 
as eleven shillings in the pound. On these occasions, we shall 
minutely examine the cause of the rate being so high, and 
especially the amount of charitable contributions made by the 
wealthy landholders in the vicinity to alleviate the distress of 
the heavily-rated parish, and what the exertions of the clergy 
have been in bringing the subject under the notice of the land- 
owners. This habit of concentrating the agricultural poor 
together is frequently attended with most prejudicial effects, 
and a greater amount of publicity given to it would be of 
immense advantage. 

The question of tithes will also be inquired into, although, 
we. fear, without much good arising from it. It is a subject so 
complicated, and withal so extraordinary, that we tremble at 
the idea of attacking it. The whole system in its present 
condition appears to us one immense robbery of God and the 
poor. We are inclined to believe that the institution of tithes 
was for the maintenance of religion, the succour of the needy, 
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and the instruction of the ignorant; but the uses to which they 
are at present applied hardly come up to that description. 
We are utterly at a loss to imagine, taking the Bible as our 
text-book, how there can justly be a lay proprietor of tithes. 
True, we may be told that divers acts of Parliament have 
legalized the holding; but we somewhat doubt the pos- 
sibility of an Act of Parliament sanctifying an appropria- 
tion of the kind. We are also puzzled to understand how 
Henry VIII.,as Defender of the Faith, was justified in abolish- 
ing tithes from the enormous church estates which he gave to 
his supporters, ‘True, the tithes on many of these estates had 
already been remitted prior to the Reformation; indeed, Pope 
Pascal II. appears to have exempted qll estates of the Church 
and monastic bodies from their payment, on the ground that they 





were already applied to the same uses. But upon what plea the | 
found in the enormous and wealthy parish of Kensington that 


Church estates, when they were given to lay proprietors at the 


Reformation, should be exempted from the tax, it would be | 


difficult to imagine. After all, perhaps, our researches on the 
question will be confined to the inquiry of what amount of 


' 


charitable contributions are made by the owners of these | 


tithes, as well as the great proprietors of formerly eccle- 
siastical estates, to the wants both spiritual and temporal of 
the poor surrounding them. 

Another subject will receive our attention—the number and 
variety of Dissenting congregations, their increase or decrease, 
and the cause, and how far, by intolerance on their part, 
they provoke the dislike with which they are regarded by some 
of the clergy of the Church of England. We shall do this 
with no hostile spirit to Dissenters, whom we shall treat 
with the highest respect. We shall also particularly inquire 
into their relations with the clergy of the Church of England, 
having too much reason to believe their efforts in the cause of re- 
ligion are frequently not sufficiently estimated, and in some cases 
hardly treated with sufficient courtesy. This habit we hold not 
only to be detrimental to the cause of religion, but to the interest 
of the Church of England as well. How different in this respect 
is the behaviour of the Roman Catholics! Among them— 
no matter what difference of opinion on political or disci- 
plinarian points may exist—they agree to concentrate their 
power for the advancement of Romanism. A short time since, 


a gentleman, who was formerly for many years a clergyman of | 


the Church of England, but who afterwards went over to that 
of Rome, told us that nothing astonished him more than to find 
the amount of differences of feeling existing in London between 
different orders of the Roman Catholic priesthood—far greater 
than that among the Protestant clergy of different denomina- 

tions ; still, he said, “In the concentration of our endeavours 
towards the promotion of our faith, we are all unanimous.” How 


the head of their Church, and protest against the usurpa- 
tions of the Church of Rome! Ought we not rather to follow 
their example, and form, if possible, an inter-communion of all 
classes of Protestants to stop their advancement by uniting 


rowly investigated, and the means used to make converts in- 
dicated. That in the metropolis and several of the large 
country-towns their progress has been prodigious, is a noto- 
rious fact. By an article which lately appeared in Christian 
Work, and on which we place the fullest reliance, it appears 
that one parish alone—that of Kensington—which twelve 
years ago possessed but one small Catholic chapel, has now 
one Catholic cathedral, five chapels, ineluding that of the 
Oratorians, capable of holding at least 2,000 individuals, 
several nunneries or sisterhoods of different denominations, 
and two monasteries, besides a host of lay agents. We thought 
this statement must have been an exaggerated one; but we did 
the writer a gross injustice—for we investigated the matter 
ourselves, and found his assertions to the letter perfectly true. 
On comparing the Catholic Register with the Clergy List, we 


there were resident in it three Catholic priests to one clergyman 
of the Church of England. 

Church-rates will not pass unnoticed by us—a subject which 
ought not to present insuperable difficulties. True, in the 
country districts, it appears hard that the poor inhabitants 


attending a village church, and one in which the repairs 
and maintenance would be most costly, should be called 


upon to pay the full amount necessary to uphold it, when 
adjoining wealthy landholders, either from pique, absenteeism, 
or avarice, will voluntarily contribute nothing: still, in large 
towns we are inclined to consider that there must be some 
fault with the incumbent if he cannot induce his congre- 
gation to raise the money to maintain their church. It 
would be difficult to think otherwise in London, when 
we sce magnificent Roman Catholic buildings arising on 
all sides of us, as well as handsome Dissenting chapels, 
some of them models of ecclesiastical architecture, without 
the slightest apparent difficulty in raising the funds necessary 
for their erection. Shall we admit, as members of the Church 
of England, that we require a compulsory tax, not only for the 
original building, but for its maintenance when built? We 
could quote many instances which would tend strongly to prove 
the contrary. The district of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, one of 


the poorest in the metropolis, is inhabited almost solely by 


working men, and possesses the singular characteristic that the 
males are considerably in excess of the females. Here the 


| church, which is generally remarkably well filled, is almost 


among ourselves against our common antagonist? We certainly, | 
whenever we find this unhealthy feeling existing in the clergy | 


of the Church of England, or amongst Dissenting ministers, 
shall not hesitate in bringing them individually as much as 
possible into notoriety, believing, as we do, that by indulging 


the interests of the Church of England. 
years since, wrote an excellent paper on this subject in the 
Edinburgh Review, to which we would especially call the atten- 
tion of those ministers of the Established Church who still 
persist in considering Dissenters as their natural-born enemies. 
He points out with admirable lucidity how much strength 
Protestantism loses ky such a practice, and how powerful has 
the Church of Rome become by adopting a totally different 
system. In the Church of Rome, if a well-meaning but enthusi- 
astic woman imagines herself possessed of extraordinary piety, 
and persists in making followers to her particular system, they 
first argue the matter with her kindly, and endeavour to per- 
suade her she is in error; but, if they find their efforts 


unavailing, they dress her in perhaps a brown or black robe, | 


with a cord round her waist, and nominate her the head of 
Some order of sisterhood rather than lose her services in 
the cause of Rome. A sensible and pious woman would be 
shunned by the clergy of the Church of England did she but 
imagine that our Cathedral service would be better performed 
without chanting than with it, or if she had the courage to doubt 
any one of the Thirty-nine Articles. We have even heard the 
P rotestant institution of deaconesses held up to reprobation by 
certain ultra clergymen of the Church of England, although the 
amount of good they perform among the poor and needy in 
crowiled localities, it would be difficult indeed to overrate. 


in it they are injuring both the cause of Protestantism and | ance. 


Macaulay, many | 


_ munications which may be addressed to us. 


The increase of Romanism in certain towns will be nar- not be lost sight of. 


entirely kept in order and repair by its poor congregation. 
The incumbent, who is much respected, impresses on them the 
necessity of contributing periodically something, no matter how 
trifling, to the maintenance of their place of worship, and his 
appeal is readily responded to by his flock. Unfortunately, 


different is it with those who hold the Holy Scriptures as | we have not the figures before us, but the money subscribed 


with the greatest willingness reaches a very satisfactory amount. 
Another, perhaps still more striking, example may be found 
in the parish of Christ Church, St. George’s-in-the-East, a 
locality, with the exception of a few substantial tradesmen, 
scarcely more wealthy than St. Mark’s. A few years since, 
the church, one of the largest in London, wanted considerable 
repair, so much so, in fact, that the incumbent informed his 
churchwardens that a church-rate must be made, as the cost 
would be too heavy for the congregation to pay without assist- 
His churchwardens demurred till, at any rate, they had 
taken the opinion of the congregation on the subject. They 
did so, and in a few weeks the whole amount was raised with- 
out difficulty. It is needless to say the incumbent is much 
esteemed by his parishioners, and it may be presumed that in 
most cases the personal character of the incumbents would 
produce a similar result. 

Although no particular admirers of total abstinence, the 
temperance question will also receive attention, and in this 
respect we are persuaded we shall find, in the country districts 
especially, great exertions made by our clergy, both by 
teaching and example. Indeed, we believe it will be seen that 
they do more in the cause than even the Dissenters, energetic 
on the subject as the latter generally are. 

We have now placed before the reader a synopsis of our plan 
of action, which it is obvious must involve the consideration 
of many collateral subjects which need hardly be specified, 
and we purpose next week commencing our duties by 
describing our researches in the diocese of Salisbury. But 
we will not conclude this paper without thanking those corre- 
spondents who have already drawn our attention to many 
remarkable facts in various parts of the country. it must, 
however, be remembered, that, as the inquiry will extend over 
a considerable period of time, it will not, in every instance, be 


possible to give immediate attention to these and other com- 
Still, they will 
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FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Mr. Gye is commencing his season brilliantly. Since the 
opening of the Royal Italian Opera, on Tuesday | week, with 
“Faust,” that opera, the “Trovatore,” and “Tell,” have been 
repeatedly given; Herr Wachtel, in the two last-named works, 
‘again displaying those remarkable vocal powers by which he created 
so marked a sensation last season. His earnestness and declama- 
tory power, and the facility with which he produces those exception- 
ally high nctes that are the despair of most tenors, give him a 

ition that he should turn to great account. He will do well, 

owever, to use with somewhat more reserve those extreme notes 
which cannot be freely indulged in without risk to even the strongest 
voice. In certain situations, as, for instance, in the gradually 
ascending scale passage in the great air in “Tell,” “Suivez moi, 
there is no escape from the “highC” of the chest voice, 
the failure of which would mar the whole effect. Herr Wachtel, 
however, is a little inclined to display this exceptional gift in 
places where it is neither indicated by the composer, nor productive 
of any improvement in the musical effect. So splendid a voice 
should not be subjected to any unnecessary and perilous strain. 
Malle. Sonieri, who appeared for the first time as Mathilde, 
scarcely did herself justice—her nervousness imparting an almost 
continual vibrato to her voice ; and from the same cause, doubt- 
less, arose an occasional exaggeration in style and expression. She 
has, however, evident earnestness of intention, and will probably 
improve on further hearing. That intelligent and versatile artist, 
Signor Attri, played Walter for the first time, and was as satis- 
factory as he is in all that he undertakes. The grandeur and 
beauty of the music, and the splendour and completeness of its 
performance at the Royal Italian Opera lose none of their effect by 
reiteration. On Tuesday, Mdlle. de Edelsberg is to make her first 
appearance as Fides in the “ Prophete.” 


The second Philharmonic Concert, on Monday last (at which the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were present), was unexceptionable 
in selection, although there was no novelty or even quasi-novelty. 


PART I 
ID STE T onisnkcscersdisnesees inns acceenssces Mozart. 
NN ME os cov sneueccacekdute seowenceviess Rossi. 
wel bwduneneneuss Weber. 
van ox reces cee siovves vwoseseeness Mozart. 
Concerto, Violin, Herr Joachim ..................... Mendelssohn. 
PART Il. 
Symphony in C minor ......................ccceceeeees Beethoven. 
Is bis bide en iWeiisiccusdivecesinvs cons Spohr. 
Overture, “Lie Philtre”? oo. cccscccisweccsscccvesec ces Auber. 


Conductor —Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. D. 


The effect of this programme would have been improved had the 
overture to “ Oberon” been placed at the end instead of in the middle 
of the first part. This splendid dramatic prelude is wrought up to 
such an exciting climax, and is so full of musical romanticism, as to 
make more apparent the somewhat antiquated commencement of 
Mozart’s aria following so closely afterwards. It would have been 
better had the overture and the concerto changed places. The 
symphonies and overtures would have admitted of somewhat more 


and shade derivable from the contrast of piano and forte. The 
band contains materials for a fine orchestra, but requires a little 
more severe drilling at rehearsal than it appears to have received. 
Herr Joachim, who is now the violinist of the day, gave a brilliant 


reading of Mendelssohn’s concerto. Madame Emma Heywood has | 


an agreeable contralto voice of sympathetic quality ; but her singing 
of Rossi’s charming old air betrayed a deficiency of vocal culture. 
The song of “ The Queen of Night,” from Mozart's “ Zauberflite,” 
with its high staccato notes for the head voice, is scarcely suited to 
Miss Pyne. 


The first of the New Philharmonic Concerts, on Wednesday last, 
was rendered memorable by a very fine performance of that colossal 
and unique work—the ultimatum of the sublime in symphonic 
art—the ninth symphony of Beethoven. Interesting as the fol owing 


selection was, its importance was merged in the splendour of the 
one great work :— 


Overture (Medea) Cherubini. 
Aria, “ Per pietd non ricercate,” Madame Sainton.. Mozart. 


COSHH OOOH eee eeeeeresesedeeseseseees 


Symphony in D, No. 9 (The Choral) ............... Beethoven. 
PART II. 
Dramatic Concerto, Violin, Herr Joachim ......... Spohr. 


Cavatine, “ En vain j'espére,” Madame Parepa. ... Meyerbeer. 
Fugue, Violin, Herr Joachim Bach. 
Overture (Preciosa) 


eee ee 


Conductor—Dr. Wylde. 


As anything coming after the choral symphony must produce 
an anti-climax, it would have been better had it formed the 
second part of the concert. It is now several years since this 
marvellous production has been given in London, and very 
seldom has it been so finely ome as on the present occa- 
sion, The great vocal difficulties, the reiteration of high notes 


for the sopranos, were surmounted with a zeal and good-will | 








| to a past age. 


_ over a door or entrance and to the hour of opening, is r 


that proved how warm an interest the executants felt in the 
music they were interpreting. Seldom, too, have the vocal solos 
been so well given—the extremely difficult quartett towards the 
end of the symphony being especially noticeable for steadiness, 
The principal vocatists were Madame Parepa, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Mr. G. Perren, and Mr. Weiss ; all of whom deserve high 
praise, especially Madame Parepa for her bright and untiring 
execution of the very arduous soprano passages. The orchestra 
being almost identical with that of the Royal Italian Opera, its 
performance was of course admirable. It is to be hoped that the 
work will be again given during the present series of concerts— 
and on repetition we trust Dr. Wylde will observe (as he did not 
last Wednesday) the acceleration of tempo in the slow pagine: 
where the time twice changes to and fro, as marked in the 
score, from adagio molto to andante moderato—from the want of 
observing which, the movement lost its effects of contrast. So 
strong was the impression created by the work that its repetition 
at one of the subsequent concerts would doubtless be acceptable to 
all the frequenters of these entertainments. Cherubini’s severely 
classical overture to his great tragic opera, and Weber's graceful 
and romantic prelude to the drama of “ Gipsy Life,” for which he 
wrote incidental music, were brilliantly played ; as were the solos 
by Herr Joachim, whose performance was absolute perfection, 
irreproachable in mechanism, and refined and dignified in expres- 
sion. Mozart’s aria, and Meyerbeer’s cavatina, were good examples 
of the very opposite styles of melodious cantabile and the graceful 
embroideries of the modern French school. The concert was 
altogether an auspicious commencement of the season. 


At Mr. Leslie’s second concert of the tenth season (the first this 
year) Professor Sterndale Bennett’s long-promised anthem, “ In 
thee, O Lord,” was produced. The work, for a double choir, is 
written in imitation of the style of the old church composers ; some 
few modern phrases, however, pccasionally mingling with the antique 
harmonies and diatonic progressions in a manner that has an effect 
of art anachronism. The part-writing is good, and displays a close 


| study of the best models of the old church school—in which, how- 


ever, there is so much that is conventional in the form of expression, 
and it was so thoroughly wrought out in its own period, that it is 
a mistake to attempt to reproduce what can never result in anything 
more than a servile copy. Since the originals were produced, art 
has entered an entirely new phase, and it is impossible for a modern 
to think with originality in a musical language that belongs entirely 
Close and clever, therefore, as may be such imita- 
tions, they seldom bear the same impress of reality and truthful- 
ness as the genuine models from which they are copied. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 
Mr. Locker’s bill to amend the law relating to theatres and 


| other places of public amusement is now circulated by its pro- 


moters. It appears to have been carefully drawn to avoid inter- 
fering with the licensing system, and yet to give extended 
power of performing the drama. The promoters of this bill 


_ have doubtless acted wisely in not tilting at a system which the 


strongest Governments have hesitated to attack. The act known 


_ as the 25th King Geo. II. has been very liberally used to license 
_ all kinds of places throughout the kingdom for music and dancing, 


_ and there ought to be no objection to extend this license so as to 
refinement in performance, and a greater observance of the light — 


cover a more intellectual entertainment. While “ twopenny 
hops” and “ sing-songs” are as plentiful as they are, there is no 
reason why the drama should only be supplied by a few theatrical 
monopolists. 

The following is the gist of the bill :—“ The first law which it 
proposes to amend is the 25th George II., c. 36, commonly called 
the Act of King George II., the second section of which enacted 
that no house, room, garden or othér place should be kept for 
_— dancing, music, or other public entertainments of the like 

ind, in the cities of London and Westminster, or within twenty 


_ miles thereof, without a licence for that purpose from the last pre- 


ceding Michaelmas Quarter Sessions of the Peace. The first clause 
of Mr. Locke’s bill enlarges the scope of this second section of the 


_ Act of George II., making it apply also to places kept for the per- 


formance of stage plays, not only in and around London and 
Westminster, but throughout Great Britain — of course with 
the requisite variation in the matter of jurisdiction as regards 
Scotland. The second clause of the bill provides that no place 
shall be licensed for any of the purposes contemplated by it unless 
it be shown, to the satisfaction of the magistrates, that the place 
for which it is sought is constructed and arranged in conformity 
with the rules prescribed in the schedule. By the third clause, 
section three of the Act of George II., relative to an peer 
The powers of the Lord Chamberlain, of justices of the peace, and 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, are saved by clauses: 
four and six. The fifth clause enlarges the application of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s power of licensing plays ; and the seventh extends. 
the existing enactments for the protection of authors of dramatic 
pieces, musical compositions, &c., so that they shall be applicable to- 
places licensed under Mr. Locke’s proposed Act for the public per- 
formance of stage plays. Appended to t ll is a schedule of 
rules, intended to insure the safety of the ic in theatres.” 
These rules provide—1. That with the exception of private box 
lobbies, to which the public have not free access, every hall or 
corridor shall be at least five feet wide, and one foot more in width 
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for each hundred persons over five hundred who are to be accom- 
modated in the part of the building to which it leads. 2. That in 
each part of the building there shall be doorway access of six feet 
width at least for each five hundred persons to be accommodated 
in that part, and one foot more for each additional hundred ; and 
that no box or internal doorway shall be less than three feet wide. 
3. That all doors shall be hung so as to open outwards, that is, 
towards the way of egress. 5. That all alleys and gangways in the 
audience part of the house shall be kept free from seats and every 
other obstruction to the free ingress and egress of the public. 
6. That all gaslights in any part of the building which are, or may 
be at any time, within two feet of any inflammable substance, shali 
be efficiently guarded with wire-work or otherwise. 

The second reading of this bill is fixed for Wednesday, 
April 26. 

A little comedietta, called “ Always Intended,” was produced at 
the Olympic Theatre last Monday, as a prelude to the drama of 
“Settling Day.” It is one of those delicate French trifles which 
are easily spoiled in the translation and the acting. It was spoiled 
at the Olympic. The dialogue was flat and commonplace; Mr. 
Horace Wigan appeared in a part which wanted animal spirits to 
make it endurable, and the rest of the characters were somewhat 
vulgarly represented. 

The modern managerial fashion of hanging out announcements 
in front of the theatres to inform the public of the state of the 
house has been lately neatly parodied at Liverpool. A short time ago, 
when Mr. Howard Paul was giving his entertainment at a rival 
establishment, in this town, the theatre was doing a notoriously 
bad business ; but the manager, true to his tactics of impressing 
the outside public, continued his plan of hanging out such placards 
as “Pir FULL ;” “ONLY STANDING-ROOM IN THE Boxes,” &c. 
Mr. Howard Paul had a similar set of placards printed, and at six 
o'clock in the evening, before the doors were opened, a huge bill 
appeared in front of his hall,—‘‘ Very empty.” A little later the 
public were informed by another placard that there were “Two IN 
THE Pir.” This was removed to make way for one still larger 
and more imposing,— SurFICIENT IN TO FORM AN AUDIENCE.” 
At nine o’clock another was exhibited, — “ Room To LIE FULL 
LENGTH IN ANY PART OF THE HovusE;” and when the entertain- 
ment was Over and the audience departed, a last and larger bill 
was displayed,—“ Nor a Sou. IN YET FOR TO-MORROW NIGHT'S 
PERFORMANCE.” This travestie of les affiches caused much amuse- 
ment in the town, and has done something towards checking such 
imaginative announcements. 








“THE ART JOURNAL” FOR APRIL. 


Mr. Ruskin, in the current number of the Art Journal, 
continues his strange and unsatisfactory papers called ‘“ The 
Cestus of Aglaia.” ‘He commences with a long rhapsody about 
&@ passage in Chaucer, in which Patience is represented sitting on 
# hill of sand—not on a monument, as in Shakespeare. The lines 
recall to his memory a vision which he once had of an Italian 
girl of ten or twelve, lying, with a look of weary resignation to 
hard fate, on the sand of the river-side at Turin—lying perfectly 
supine until roused by some insult cast at her by one of her play- 
mates, when she started up like a snake, with a shrill cry of 
wrath. This leads him back again to Chaucer, and he speculates 
for about half a column as to what the poet could mean by setting 
Patience on a sand-heap—offering several suggestions, but not 
seeming to be at all satisfied with any of them. In these 
passages Mr. Ruskin undoubtedly exhibits that striking 
power of word-painting, and of weaving rich harmonies of prose, 
of which he has frequently before given proof; but the effect, 
after all, is exceedingly vague, and in a little while we are 
compelled to ask the serious question what it all means— 
whether it is applicable to the purpose in hand, and what 
the purpose itself is. Mr. Ruskin’s style is a sort of ornate Car- 
lyleism ; but, as with Carlyle, we often find ourselves cheated with 
asemblance of thought, which resolves itself into a number of 
pet phrases. Towards the latter end of the article we discover 
that all this meandering about Chaucer’s sand-heap, and the Turin 
girl who got into a passion because she had been “ called names,” 
is intended to lead up to an exhortation to artists—and especi- 
ally, as it seems, to. engravers—calling on them to work in the 
Spirit of patience, and to take pains in whatever they do. This, 
of course, is very good advice, but it hardly required such elabo- 
rate and diffuse expression. We cannot say that these “ Cestus” 
papers improve upon acquaintance; but we too must be patient, 
and wait in hopefulness. Dr. F. Crace Calvert imparts some use- 
ful and curious information in his article on “ Aniline and Coal 
Tar Colours,” considered as “ scientific aids to art.” Mr. Atkin- 
son’s papers on “ German Painters of the Modern School” are 
‘continued, and we have some woodcut specimens of the works of 
Hess, which strike us as being somewhat dry and hard. Mr. Pyne 
adds a second chapter to his “ Nomenclature of Modern Art,” as 
to the unsutisfactoriness of which we had occasion to speak last 
month. Mr. Fairholt gives us more pleasant gossip about finger- 
tings ; and Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, the editor and editress, con- 
tribute two agreeable essays, both charmingly illustrated with 
woodcuts. The first of these is an account, from Mr. Hall’s own 
recollections, of Theodore Hook, whose wit, humour, and social quali- 
ties, and ‘whose miserable, dissipated, dun-haunted, and degraded 
life, leading to premature death from exhaustion, are well sketched. 
The other is a description of a visit to Killarney. The three steel 











plates are Goodall’s “Arrest of a Peasant Royalist, Brittany, 
1793”—an effective subject, though a little theatrical in the 
principal figure ; Turner’s “ Abingdon,” an exquisite picture, of 
which the chief fault is in the air of ideality and the dreamy, half- 
poetic light thrown over the whole, thus detracting from the truth 
of English nature; and a rendering of Mr. Foley’s bas-relief 
representing the taking of the Cashmere Bastion, Delhi, Septem- 
ber 14th, 1857, of which we can simply say that it is about as 
satisfactory as such performances usually are. 








SCIENCE. 


THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA. 


ALrTHovuGH reports of a vague character have been made con- 
cerning the eruption of Etna, the first really scientific account 
given of the phenomenon is that which was quite recently pre- 
sented, or rather forwarded, to the French Academy, by M. 
Fouqué, who watched the eruption from its commencement. The 
discharge, he says, began at half-past ten o’clock on the night of 
the 30th of January last. During the preceding day there had 
been two distinct earthquake shocks, one at noon, and the other 
at about half-past four in the afternoon. The moment the erup- 
tion commenced an extremely violent shock was felt. It consisted 
of a number of vertical and horizontal oscillations, which assumed 
chiefly a line passing from north-east to south-west. This shock 
was peculiar from the circumstance that it was felt exclusively 
upon the north-east flank of the mountain. At Lavina, near 
Piedmont, it was felt with such an intensity that the people rushed 
in terror from their houses, and remained in the open air during 
the whole night ; whilst at Catane, on the contrary, the vibration 
was so feeble that it was hardly noticed. The eruption began 
very soon after this shock, and flames were seen rising from the 
north-east of Etna at a height of about 1,700 metres above the 
level of the sea. Up to four in the morning there were a few 
faint oscillations of the ground. The actual eruption, therefore, 
had not many precursory signs ; but the geological character of the 
mountains, coupled with the great interval which occurred between 
the present and the last great eruption thirty years ago, led to 
the belief that the discharge would be extensive. As soon as the 
ground had opened the lava commenced running with great 
rapidity, and in two or three days it had covered a surface nearly 
four miles long, two miles wide, and to a depth of about from 
thirty to sixty feet. The ground upon which the lava first flowed 
had an incline of about four or five degrees. After having travelled 
over this space, and destroyed almost everything in the shape of 
vegetation in its passage, the current was met by the ancient cone 
of eruption known as Mount Stornello. There it divided into two 
streams ; one flowed to the west of the cone, and moved very slowly ; 
the other passed to the east,.and was precipitated into a deep and 
narrow valley of Colla- Vecchio, which lies between Mount Stornello 
and the chain of Serra de la Boffa. At this point the lava was thrown 
from a height of 160 feet into the valley beneath, forming in this 
way a veritable cascade of fire. The valley soon became filled, but 
the burning stream continued to advance for a distance of about 
two miles, and was finally arrested by a mass of ancient lava, 
known as la Sciarra de la Scorcia Vacca, at a height of about 
875 yards. Such was the condition of the lava on the 6th of 
February last. Since then the eastern stream has been completely 
arrested. The western one, on the contrary, has continued its 
progress, and has divided into two narrow currents, both of which 
lie between Mount Stornello and Mount Crisimo. The point of 
separation of these two streams is at a height of 1,444 yards, and 
is consequently higher than the base of Stornello. The nearest. of 
the two streams to the cone, to which M. Fouqué has given the 
name of Antonio, continued to flow up to the 2ist of February, 
when it ceased at a height of about 1,130 yards. The other, 
which he calls Carmelo, travelled on till.the 25th of February, 
and ceased at a height of about.1,300 yards. Although both 
streams have terminated, they still continue to spread laterally. 
Moreover, on the 6th of last month, a new stream made its 
appearance to the west of the craters, in which the lava travels with 
great rapidity, and which M. Fouqué thinks may possibly attain as 
great a size as the previous ones, 

The craters are seven in number. Five of them are included in 
a vast basin of elliptical form whose great diameter pursues a 
northerly line. To these five craters correspond five cones, which 
present other craters of less importance at their bases. The highest 
craters measure from 150 to 200 feet in altitude. The basin is 
closed on all sides save the west, when it exhibits a wide gap 
through which the currents of lava make their escape. Its greatest 
inner diameter is about 440 yards, and its smallest is about 110 
yards. A line drawn along the ter axis, and continued on- 
wards, would pass to the west of Mount Frumento, and of the 
central cone of Etna. It would seem at first sight as if there was 
no simple relation between the positions of these several points ; 
but an attentive examination shows otherwise. In fact, from the 
base of Frumento to the nearest cone, that is to say, fora —_ 
of about 545 yards, there exists a deep fissure, produced probably 
at. the commencement of the eruption. This, which has escaped 
the observation of others who examined the mountain, follows a 
line which makes an angle of two degrees with the long axis of. the 


basin, and is a continuation of it. Its width is about 
33 feet, and its d is variable. At some points one cannot see 
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the bottom. It is half filled with blocks of solidified and cooled 
lava, for the snow is still present (March 10). This lava must 
have cooled rapidly from Frumento to the craters, as 1s indicated 
by the form of the blocks, and furthermore its bulk must have 
been enormous, and its temperature great, for the gigantic pine 
trees are completely charred for a distance of sixty-five feet on 
either side. rom these facts, it follows that this fissure was 
formed at the commencement of the eruption, and that it is but 
the beginning of that great line upon which the actual craters lie. 
The chemical inquiries conducted by M. Fouqué we are compelled 
to omit for want of space. 








Screntiric MEETINGs.—Monday :—Royal Geographical Society, at 
8} p.m., Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., President, in the chair.—1. ‘‘ On 
the Climate of the North Pole.” By W. E. Hickson, Esq.—2. ‘‘ On 
the Best Route for North Polar Exploration.’ By C. R. Mark- 
ham, Esq. Tuesday :—Institution of Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m. 
“On the Festiniog Railway for Passengers, as a Two-feet Gauge, 
with sharp curves, and worked by Locomotive Engines.” By Capt. 
H. W. Tyler, R.E., Assoc. Inst. C.E.—Zoological Society of London, 
at 8} p.m.—1. ‘‘ On the Anatomy of the Bats of the genus Des- 
modus.” By Professor Huxley.—2. “ On a Deformity in the lower 
jaw of Physalus.” By Dr. Murie.—3. “ On the Structure of the Eye 
in the Vertebrates.” By Dr. Crisp. 











MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS. 


THe number and extent of the frauds which have of late 
years been practised with complete initial success, upon public 
companies and large mercantile firms, prove beyond all dispute 
that some very serious defect must characterize the principles 
upon which the accounts of such companies and firms are 
audited. In point of fact, the annual or half-yearly check which 
is placed upon the honesty of heads of departments and their 
subordinates is, in nine cases out of ten, purely imaginary, and 
operates as an inducement to fraud rather than as a deterrent. 
Under the present system of check, the position in which the 
shareholders of a public company, or the heads of a private 
firm, stand as regards their employés, is in many respects 
analogous to that of a cat, which is protected by a pane of 
glass from the assaults of an ill-conditioned tormentor. The 
cat, is aware that its enemy is possessed of all the necessary 
apparatus for efficient swinging, and that walnut-shells lie in 
every gutter, but, fortified by the erroneous conviction that the 
pane of glass is an impenetrable barrier to him, because she 
knows no means of breaking it herself, she falls into a placid 
and contented doze, and so leaves herself entirely at his mercy, 
subject to the consideration on his part whether, in order to 
attain his end, it is worth his while to brave Sir Richard 
Mayne and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

A remarkable instance of the fallibility of the present system 
occurred a few years since. <A clerk in the Westminster Fire 
Office was found to be a defaulter to the extent of £120, and 
his security was, in due course, called upon for the amount. 
This gentleman happened to be a director of another large life 
office, and in that capacity had formed some acquaintance with 
the principles upon which the accounts in such establishments 
should be kept. With some show of reason he objected to pay 
the money on the ground that, as the defalcations extended 
over several months without detection, the accounts of the 
company must have been carelessly kept; and he further 
stated that such an occurrence would have been utterly 
impossible in his own office, for in that establishment accounts 
were rigidly examined several times a year. His objections, 
however, were overruled, and he was obliged to pay the money. 
Within a few months a clerk in his own much-vaunted office 
was found to be a defaulter to the extent of £80,000, and his 
defalcations proved to have extended over several years. Some 
time afterwards these facts were mentioned to a director of one 
of our largest fire insurance offices. This gentleman was as 
energetic as the other in declaring that such a fraud could not, 
under any circumstances, be practised upon his own office 
without immediate detection. But unfortunately for him and 
for the system he advocated, it turned out, shortly after, 
that one of his clerks had availed himself of a flaw in the 
system of check to embezzle upwards of £1,200, and that 


months. 


So much for the system upon which accounts are kept and 
checked by public companies. That this unsatisfactory state 
of things, however, is not peculiar to such bodies there is 
ample evidence to show. A few years since the books of the 
City Union were examined by duly qualified auditors and 








passed as correct. The books were, in due course, sent to the 
Poor-law Board, and there examined by the junior auditor, 
They were again passed by this functionary, and then sub- 
mitted to the senior auditor, who also testified to their unim- 
peachable correctness. These immaculate compilations were 
then returned to the City authorities, accompanied by a com- 
plimentary note, which assured them that their accounts 
deserved to be quoted as a model of parochial book-keeping. 
Notwithstanding this flattering testimony, this phoenix of 
accounts contained the Paul and Manini frauds, to the extent 
of £29,000! In point of fact, frequent examination affords no 
protection whatever against fraud, when the principles on which 
such examinations are conducted are fallacious. It matters 
nothing by what amount you multiply a cipher. In nearly all 
our banks the money account is balanced every evening, yet 
Mr. Pullinger contrived to embezzle £400,000 before he was 
detected. 

Nor are important private undertakings on a much more 
satisfactory footing in this particular. That frauds to the 
extent of some of those we have quoted could be practised with 
anything like success upon private gentlemen or small part- 
nerships we do not, of course, assert ; but that such frauds, in 
proportion to the magnitude of the undertaking, whatever it 
may be, are comparatively easy of perpetration—very much 
more so, at any rate, than they should and might be—is 
scarcely to be questioned. A few years ago, a gentleman who 
possessed a large and apparently flourishing coffee estate in 
Ceylon, being discontented with the disproportion between the 
produce of his plantations and their pecuniary return, left 
England to visit his estate, with the intention of so arranging 
matters as to prevent the possibility of any serious peculation. 
He then returned to England, satisfied that he had effectively 
guarded against robbery of an important description, and 
patiently awaited the arrival of mails that should tell him of 
his improved pecuniary position. 'The mails came in due 
course, but the accounts they brought him were as unsatis- 
factory as ever. On investigating the details of the plantation 
expenditure, he was amazed to find that one of the prin- 
cipal items was for the comfort and maintenance of a black 
elephant. Mail after mail brought fresh accounts of the 
enormous consumption of this insatiate beast, and eventually 
the matter so geriously affected his peace of mind that he 
determined to pay a second visit to his plantation, this 
time unexpectedly, and be himself an eye-witness of the 
tremendous doings of his béte noire. His astonishment was 
not diminished when, on arrival, he discovered that the black | 
elephant had no actual existence as a black elephant, but that 
the animal in question was, in point of fact, an enormous black, 
woman, whom the manager of the estate had recently married, 
and whom, in a true spirit of eastern allegory, he had so 
described in his monthly accounts! 

An amusing instance of an ingenious fraud, practised upon 
a gold-mining company in Australia, occurred a few years ago. 
The company was established on a most satisfactory basis, and 
the only serious drawback to the perfect success of the under- 
taking was the enormous sums that were paid for the cutting 
and carriage of the wood which was used for the fuel of the 
steam-engines. Some suspicion was excited as to the honesty 
of the officials at the scene of operations, and, in order to place 
an efficient check on their proceedings, it was ordered that for 
the future six stacks of wood for fuel should always be kept in 
stock, and that a return of the amount of wood consumed, 
accompanied by a photographic view of each stack, should be 
sent to England by every mail. Still, it appeared to the 
directors at home that the stacks were successively exhausted 
at a much earlier date than they might reasonably have antici- 
pated, and, on the arrival of an application for a grant for 
more wood, they caused a private investigation to be made. 
Then, and not till then, they discovered that the manager of 
the company had charged three stacks as six, and that the 
six photographic views which he had forwarded to England 
were simply the back and front views of the three stacks in 
question. 

In point of fact, not only are the accounts which are sub- 
mitted to shareholders so encumbered by technicalities and 
so complicated by the enormous number of heads under which 
they are presented, that not one outsider in twenty is able 


_ to understand. them, but the auditors who are to testify to the 


his depredations had been carried on successfully for several | accuracy of a company’s books are never called into requisition 


| until the accounts are made out, and they are then compelled 


to take the authenticity of every paper that is set before them 
for granted. They are utterly helpless in the hands of 
secretaries and clerks, and the utmost they can do is to testify 
to the arithmetical accuracy of such papers as are placed before 
them, many or all of which may be forgeries. It matters little 
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whether the auditors are selected from the body of the share- 
holders or whether they are accountants by profession. The 
objection that, under the existing state of things, they have 
to deal with results, while they are in total ignorance of the 
means by which those results have been obtained, is in- 
superable. 

There appears to be but one. remedy for this most unsatis- 
factory state of things; and, as the suggestion emanates from 
a gentleman of great practical experience in the direction of 
joint-stock and other companies, it will, in all probability, 
prove to be worthy of attention, even though it may be very 
distasteful to directors, and unnecessary in cases where men 
of character and ability give the requisite time and atten- 
tion to the business of the companies in which they figure. 
The plan proposed is simply this: let a salaried auditor, with- 
out vote, be elected from the body of the shareholders, and let 
him take his seat at all meetings of the board of directors. 
Let him be as intimate with the inner working of the com- 
pany as the secretary himself; let him be able to give the 
history of every transaction of importance in which the com- 
pany has been engaged since his appointment; and let him 
be considered to be morally responsible for all defalcations. 
Besides the advantage of affording security against fraud, such 
an officer would be most useful as a means of communication 
between the shareholdres and the company. 








THE EQUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* LONDON REVIEW.”’ 


Srr,—Will you oblige me with some of your valuable space in 
reference to the article on the Equitable Life Assurance Society, which 
appeared in the Lonpon Review of the 25th of March ? 

The writer of that article has given a favourable and true account 
of the history and management of the Society, and also a correct 
account of the mode in which its surplus is determined and ha: been 
from time to time apportioned among its members. 

He then proceeds to suggest that “ the surplus should be at once 
divided amongst the members, and the office started afresh ;” by 
which he thinks “ a very large and profitable business ” would accrue, 
and in its turn yield “ great advantages to its members.” 

For this supposition he gives no reason whatever—and, as it is 
known that the legal and financial objections to such a course in the 
present complicated state of the interests of old and new insurers, and 
policies (many of them of great amount) held in trust, render it alto- 
gether impracticable, it seems useless to enter into any discussion 
upon it. 

The writer then objects to the present system of allotting the addi- 
tions, whereby the older policies in point of membership get a larger 
sum than those who have entered the Society at the same age, but 
more recently; and says, that as both pay the same premium, both 
should receive the same amount of additions. He thinks this mode 


of division is the cause of the public not resorting to the Equitable | 
| Janeiro Gas, 1 to 1} prem.; West London Docks, 1 to 0} dis. ; South 


in any great numbers, and that “ they are right in so doing.” 





| 
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To this I reply—that the principle, of division is the same in every | 


office that appropriates its surplus to the augmentation of the sums 
payable under policies when they become claims by the death of the 
assured—and that it is the correct principle. 


Those who have paid the greatest number of premiums have con- | 


tributed the most to the surplus, and should get a proportionately 
greater share in every division than those who have paid only a few 
premiums. 

According to the writer’s plan, a large number of young members 
might come in and take away nearly all the surplus on the policies of 
the class of ages under which they entered—leaving members who 
entered at the same age years before unjustly curtailed of benefit, and 
might thus get their lives insured for a large sum at a very inadequate 
premium, after which they might surrender their assurances and take 
out at an early period more money than they had paid in. 

This could easily be demonstrated by examples taken from the 
actual state of the assurances in this office at different periods of 
division. . 

The fact is, that the public do not care about particular modes of 


division, if they get satisfactory bonuses after a reasonable time, and 
go on getting them ; and one principal reason of the “ Equitable” not | 
having kept up its popularity has been the slow rate at which the | 


new insurers have come into a participation in its surplus fand—this 
has caused disappointment—has led “to all the evils of disappointed 
hopes and expectations.” 

_This state of things is now passing away, and another decennial 
division and further appropriation of the surplus will, I doubt not, go 
& great way to remove it altogether, and, at all events, satisfy every 
reasonable expectation of the present members. 

The writer then introduces the oft-repeated comparison of the mode 
of distribution to that of a tontine. Bat, in a tontine, every member 
pays the same sum; whereas, in the case of an insurance officer the 


members who survive continue paying their premiums to the end of 
life, and, moreover, are keeping their share of the capital in the hands 
of the society, to be improved and profitably invested for their own 
and the general good. It is, therefore, only equitable that the members 
whose policies are of the longest standing should get a larger sum 
added to their policies than their fellow-insurers who have more 
recently entered at the same premium, and whose policies may be 
terminated at an earlier period. And this is, according to my expe- 
rience of the matter, the popular and common-sense view of the 
question. 

There is yet another reason, apart from financial considerations, 
which has a powerful effect in lessening the business of the Equitable. 
It is to be found in the number of other institutions, in the giving 
commission by other offices, and in the influence of those con- 
nected with them. 

A. B. is connected with C. D., and C. D. is connected with an 
insurance office, and A. B. is weak enough to oblige C. D., or may 
have a motive in obliging C. D., by effecting an insurance in his 
office. Now I have known several instances of this kind in my own 
narrow circle of relatives and friends, and these instances can no 
doubt be matched by many similar occurrences within the knowledge 
of the directors and many other members of the Equitable Society. 
I therefore venture to deny the assertion that the public have 
“sound reason on their side in declining to avail themselves of the 
privilege of insuring their lives in, and the small degree of favour 
they show to, what the author of the article on “ Money and 
Commerce,” in your Revizw, very handsomely acknowledge to be 
“the richest and most economically managed Life Insurance Society 
in existence.” I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Equitable Assurance Office, Artuur Moraan, F.R.§&., 

April 7, 1865. Actuary. 








Tue quotation of gold at Paris is about 1} per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25°22} per £! sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per 
ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is about 1-10th per cent. 
dearer in London than in Paris. 

Consots for money and the April account were last quoted 90} 
to §; for May, the price, after touching 91, finally closed 90. 

In Colonial Government Securities Canada Six per Cents. (January 
and July, 1877-84) changed hands at 94} 5}; Five per Cents., 83}; 
Natal Six per Cents., 105 4; New Branswick Six per Cents., 943; 
New Zealand Five per Cents., 884; Queensland Six per Cents., 1044 ; 
Victoria Six per Cents. (April and October), 106§ { ex div. 

In the foreign market transactions continue on an active scale. 

In the department for Joint-Stock Bank shares the operations were 
of good average extent, most of the principal establishments being 
represented as having been dealt in, the values ruling steady with a 
slight upward tendency. ’ 

A MODERATE amount of business has been transacted in Railway 
shares, and prices generally have been well maintained. 

TRANSACTIONS in Mining shares at the Stock Exchange continue for 
the present to be conducted upon a very limited scale. 

THE closing (but in some cases nominal) quotations for shares in 
new undertakings are subjoined:—Metropolitan District Railways, 
9 to 10 prem., being higher; Varna Railway, 54 to } prem. ; Rio de 


African Land and Finance, $ to 1} prem.; Millwall Land and Docks, 
14 to 2 prem., being lower; Anglo-Egyptian Navigation, 1} to 2 
prem.; London and South African Steam, } te 1 prem. ; and Rhis 
Hall Iron, 14 to 1} prem. 

Tue biddings for 30,00,000 rupees in bills on India took place on 
Wednesday, at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted 


| were—to Calcutta, 17,42,100 rupees, and to Madras 2,20,000 rupees. 


The minimum price was fixed at 1s. 114d. on Caleutta and Madras, 
and 1s. 11}d. on Bombay. Tenders on Calcutta and Madras at and 
above the minimum will receive in full. On Bombay no tenders were 
made above the minimum. 

Tue Crown agents for the colonies are advertising for tenders for 
£100,000, or any part thereof, in British Columbia 6 per Cent. 
Debentures, for the maintenance of road and other reproductive 
works. The loan is to be extinguished by a sinking fund of 2} per 
cent. per annum. Tenders must be delivered not later than ten 
o’clock on the 13th inst. 

THe Committee of the Stock Exchange appointed Thursday last as 
a special settling-day in the shares of the following companies, viz. :— 
Albert Insurance (Limited), for bargains on and after the 10th May, 
1864, not to be marked at present; Val Antigoria Gold Mining 
(Limited), for bargains on and after the 28th February, 1865, to be 
marked; Bombay Gas (third issue), to be marked. 

Atrwoop & Spooner’s banking house at Birmingham has been re- 
opened as a branch by the Birmingham Joint Stock Bank (Limited). 

WE learn by Overland Telegraph from Bombay that Sir Charles 
Trevelyan has made his financial statement. The deficit this year 
amounts to £144,000. The estimates for the year ending April, 1866, 
show a surplus of £500,000. The income-tax is to cease. An export 
duty of 3 per cent. is to be levied on jute, wool, tea, and coffee, and of 
2 per cent. on hides, sugar, and silk. The import duty on hops is 
reduced to 1 per cent. The financial condition of the country is 
declared to be prosperous. 

THE reports of the London and Lancashire Insurance Companies for 
the year 1864 have been issued in anticipation of their meetings to- 
day. The fire premiums show an increase of £43,547 over 1863. 
The new business of the life company produced in premiums £9,698. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


ATALANTA IN CALYDON.* 


Sometimes, when reading the noble verse of Mr. Tennyson, we 
have asked ourselves what man among the young writers of the 
day is likely to take his place when Time has removed him from 
among us—what youthful poet has evinced powers which, how- 
ever immature, give an earnest of future greatness worthy to 
succeed the author of “In Memoriam” and of the “ Idylls of the 
King.” And it has been with a feeling of pain and depression that 
we have been forced to the conclusion that there is no such man. 
The effect of great poetry upon the spirit of a nation is so ennobling 
—it is such a divine counteraction to the baser instincts more 
especially prevalent among a commercial people—that we cannot 
afford to let the stream run dry ; for, although the poetry of the 
past remains for the refreshment of those who will seek it, the 
ordinary run of readers will always be more influenced by poetry 
which comes to them warm and throbbing from the brain of a 
breathing man, who lives their own lives, thinks their own thoughts, 
and shares with them the excitements of the passing hour. To 
those whose feeling for poetry is purely emotional, and in no respect 
literary, even the greatest works of the past will invariably have a 
certain deadness, which steadily increases as the period of their 
authorship grows more remote. We are therefore interested in 
seeing an unfailing succession of poets born amongst us ; for it is 
a@ noteworthy fact that those epochs which have been great in 
poetry have been great in all things, and that those in which poetry 
was temporarily extinct were disagreeably conspicuous for general 
vulgarity of tone and a low moral standard. Consequently, it was 
not simply on grounds of taste that we sought for a rising poet fit 
to follow in the golden wake of his predecessors, nor merely for 
literary reasons that we felt disappointed at seeing none who came 
up to our standard: of what such a writer should be. We do not 
deny that among the younger race of poets there are many who 
have shown real ability.- There is, indeed, a remarkable amount 
of poetical feeling floating about among the youthful writers of the 
day ; but then it is diffused even to weakness, is wanting in positive 
form and organic force, and is associated in most cases with some 
fantastic eccentricity of thonght or manner, which poisons the truth 
. of nature with the falsehood of a pretence.- Out of a mountainous 
heap of books of poems which it has been our critical fortune to 
examine for many years past, we have seen little that suggested 

rmanence—nothing that foreshadowed greatness of the highest 

ind. It is therefore with feelings of unusual satisfaction that we 
note in this production of Mr. Swinburne’s a promise—nay, an 
amount of actual performance—which encourages in us the largest 
hopes for the writer’s future. He has produced a dramatic poem 
which abounds from the first page to the last in the finest consti- 
tuents of poetry—in imagination, fancy, feeling, sentiment, passion, 
and knowledge of the human heart and soul, combined with a 
dominant mastery oyer every species of verse, from the stateliest 
pomp of epic metre to the fluent sweetness of song. Selecting for 
his subject one of the most pathetic of the ancient Greek legends, 
and adopting the grand old models of Greek tragedy, Mr. Swin- 
burne has shown himself thoroughly imbued with the antique 
spirit. He is evidently a good scholar, for he prefaces his poem 
with three pages of Greek verse, addressed to Walter Savage 
Landor, to whose memory he dedicates his poem, observing that 
it was “inscribed to him while yet alive, in words which are now 
retained because they were laid before him ; and to which, rather 
than cancel them, I have added such others as were evoked by the 
news of his death ; that though losing the pleasure I may not lose 
the honour of inscribing in front of my work the highest of con- 
temporary names.” Association with such a man as Landor is in 
itself sufficient testimony to the excellence of a writer’s scholar- 
ship ; but mere scholarship alone would not have enabled Mr. 
Swinburne to write the dramatic poem now before us. He has 
something of that creative force which all great poets have had, 
whether they were Greek, Italian, or English—a native and inborn 
strength, which scholarship may mould, but can never originate. If, 
as we are given to understand, Mr. Swinburne is a young writer, 
we do not hesitate to assert that his volume is extraordinary, 
not simply for strength and vividness of imagination, but 
(what is far more remarkable with inexperience) for maturity of 
power, for completeness of self-control, for absolyte mastery over 
the turbulent forces of adolescent genius. “ Atalanta in Calydon” 
would be considered a work of unusual beauty even if it came 
forth under the signature of the most established reputation : as 
the work of a new poet, it is surprising. 

The story is briefly this :—Altha, wife of (Eneus, King of 
Calydon, dreams, previous to the birth of her first-born son, 
Meleager, that she brings forth a burning brand. Upon the child 
being really born, the three Fates enter her chamber and pro- 
phecy of her child that he will be gifted with great strength— 
that he will have good fortune during his life—and that he 
will cease to live as soon as the brand then in the fire is con- 
sumed ; on hearing which, the mother plucks it forth, and keeps 
it by her. Meleager, when grown to be a man, makes one of the 
Argonautic expedition for the recovery of the Golden Fleece, and 
greatly distinguishes himself ; and, later, he scatters and utterly 
defeats a horde of Thracians who have invaded A&tolia. A yet greater 
trouble, however, is reserved for the land ; for Artemis (or Diana), 





* Atalanta in Calydon. A Tragedy. 
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being offended with CEneus for having neglected to honour her, 
sends a wild boar into the country, which slays many people and 
ravages the fields. The chief men of Greece go in a body against 
this monster, and among them is Atalanta, a virgin of Arcadia, 
given to hunting and to feats of arms ; and Artemis, being favour- 
ably inclined to the maiden, permits the slaying of the boar, which 
is partly effected by the hand of Atalanta herself. Meleager, who 
is deeply enamoured of the virgin, dedicates the spoil of this 
perilous contest to her; but his maternal uncles, Toxeus and 
Plexippus, quarrel with him for the act, and Meleager, being 
enraged, slays them on the spot. Althwa, on hearing of the deed, 
becomes as one mad, and, seizing the fatal brand, casts it on the 
fire ; whereupon the son consumes and wastes away as the brand 
burns, and in a brief space of time expires—his mother followin 

him not long after. This is the tragic and gloomy story whic 


.-Mr. Swinburne has treated with so much beauty and grandeur. It 


is a story full of the old Greek sentiment-—heavily overshadowed 
with a sense of inexorable and inevitable Fate—steeped to the 
very lips in the bitterness of Divine but remorseless Power. » And 
it has been treated by the modern Englishman in the thorough 
spirit of an ancient Greek. It is not merely that all the “ unities” 
are preserved, and that the action is duly provided with a Chorus ; 
—the feeling throughout is profoundly Pagan, as it ought to be in 
connection with such a subject. That strange, sad, hopeless mood 
in which the ancient Greek regarded the mysteries of life and 
death—that austere setting of the soul against the iron will of 
Destiny which is so full of an immense dignity and pathos—that 
divinely sorrowful despair of things which can suffer to the mi- 
serable end, and sees no after-compensation, and yet goes down 
to death in majesty, and beauty, and power—these characteristics 
of the old Greek faith, or want of faith, or whatsoever we may call 
it, are reflected by Mr. Swinburne with amazing truth and discri- 
mination. There are passages in his poem which seem to wring 
from the very roots of human experience the sharpest extract 
of our griefs. Listen, for instance, to this grand melancholy 
measure :-— 


“ For the gcds very subtly fashion 
Madness with sadness upon earth : 
Not knowing in any wise compassion, 
Nor holding pity of any worth ; 
And many things they have given and taken, 
And wrought and ruined many things ; 
The firm land have they loosed and shaken, 
And sealed the sea with all her springs ; 
They have wearied time with heavy burdens, 
And vexed the lips of life with breath ; 
Set men to labour and given them guerdons, 
Death, and great darkness after death : 
Put moens into the bridal measure, 
And on the bridal wools a stain ; 
And circled pain about with pleasure, 
And girdled pleasure about with pain ; 
And strewed one marriage-bed with tears and fire 
For extreme loathing and supreme desire. 


What shall be done with all these tears of ours ? 
Shall they make watersprings in the fair heaven 
To bathe the brows of morning ? or like flowers 
Be shed and shine before the starriest hours, 
Or made the raiment of the weeping Seven ? 
Or rather, O our masters, shall they be 
Food for the famine of the grievous sea, 
A great well-head of lamentation 
Satiating the sad gods ? or fall and flow 
Among the years and seasons to and fro, 
And wash their feet with tribulation 
And fill them fall with grieving ere they go ? 
Alas, our lords, and yet alas again, 
Seeing all your iron heaven is gilt as gold 
But all we smite thereat in vain ; 
Smite the gates barred with groanings manifold 
But all the floors are paven with our pain. 
Yea, and with weariness of lips and eyes, 
With breaking of the bosom, and with sighs, 
We labour, and are clad and fed with grief 
And filled with days we would not fain behold 
And nights we would not hear of ; we wax old, 
All we wax old and wither like a leaf. 
We are outcast, strayed between bright sun and moon ; 
Our light and darkness are as leaves of flowers, 
Black flowers and white, that perish ; and the noon 
As midnight, and the night as daylight hours. 
A little fruit a little while is ours, 
And the worm finds it soon. 
* & * ” * 


Yea, with thine hate, O God, thou hast covered us, 
One saith, and hidden our eyes away from sight, 

And made us transitory and hazardous, 
Light things and slight ; 

Yet have men praised thee, saying, He hath made man thus, 
And he doeth right. 

Thou hast kissed us, and hast smitten; thou hast laid 

Upon us with thy left hand life, and said, 

Live: and again thon hast said, Yield up your breath, 

And with thy right hand laid upon us death. 

Thou hast sent us sleep, and stricken sleep with dreams, 
Saying, Joy is not, but love of joy shall be; 

Thou hast made sweet springs for all the pleasant streams, 
In the end thou hast made them bitter with the sea. 
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Thou hast fed one rose with dust of many men; 
Thou hast marred one face with fire of many tears ; 
Thou hast taken love, and given us sorrow again ; 
With pain thou hast filled us full to the eyes and ears. 
Therefore because thou art strong, our father, and we 
Feeble; and thou art against us, and thine hand 
Constrains us in the shallows of the sea 
And breaks us at the limits of the land; 
Because thou hast bent thy lightnings as a bow, 
And loosed the hours like arrows; and let fall. 
Sins and wild words and many a wingéd woe 
And wars among us, and one end of all ; 
Because thou hast made the thunder, and thy feet 
Are as a rushing water when the skies 
Break, but thy face as an exceeding heat 
And flames of fire the eyelids of thine eyes ; 
Because thou art over all who are over us: 
Because thy name is life and our name death ; 
Because thou art cruel and men are piteous, 
And our hands labour and thine hand scattereth ; 
Lo, with hearts rent and knees made tremulous, 
Lo, with ephemeral lips and casual breath, 
At least we witness of thee ere we die 
That these things are not otherwise, but thus; 
That each man in his heart sigheth, and saith, 
That all men even as I, 
All we are against thee, against thee, O God most high.” 


To the modern Christian, this view of the Divine nature is 
shocking and incomprehensible ; but there can be no doubt that 
the conception of a Deity without conscience and without pity was 
widely spread through the religious and philosophical systems 
_of the Greeks. 

Very magnificent in another way is the speech of Atalanta in 
which she justifies her choice of a woodland and unmated life :— 


* Thou, O mine, 

O holy, O happy goddess, if I sin 
Changing the words of women and the works 
For spears and strange men’s faces, hast not thou 
One shaft of all thy sudden seven that pierced 
Seven through the bosom or shining throat or side, 
All couched about one mother’s loosening knees, 
All holy born, engraffed of Tantalus ? 
But if toward any of you I am overbold 
That take thus much upon me, let him think 
How I, for all my forest holiness, 
Fame, and this armed and iron maidenhood, 
Pay thus much also; I shall have no man’s love 
For ever, and no face of children born 
Or feeding lips upon me or fastening eyes 
For ever, nor being dead shall kings my sons 
Mourn me and bury, and tears on daughters’ cheeks 
Burn; but a cold and sacred life, but strange, 
But far from dances and the back-blowing torch, 
Far off from flowers or any bed of man, 
Shall my life be for ever: me the snows 
That face the first o’ the morning, and cold hills 
Full of the land-wind and sea-travelling storms 
And many a wandering wing of noisy nights 
That xnow the thunder and hear the thickening wolves— 
Me the utmost pine and footless frost of woods 
That talk with many winds and gods, the hours 
Re-risen, and white divisions of the dawn, 
Springs thousand-tongued with the intermitting reed 
And ‘streams that murmur of the mother snow— 
Me these allure, and know me; but no man 
Knows, and my goddess only. 

* #* * * 


By all oaths 
That bind the tongue of men and the evil will, 
I am not mighty-minded, nor desire 
Crowns, nor the spoil of slain things nor the fame ; 
Feed ye on these, eat and wax fat; cry ont, 
Laugh, having eaten, and leap without a lyre, 
Sing, mix the wind with clamour, smite and shake 
Sonorous timbrels and tumultuous hair, 
And fill the dance up with tempestuous feet, 
For I will none; but having prayed my prayers 
And made thank-offering for prosperities, 
I sliall go hence and no man see me more.” 


The speeches of Althea, when she has resolved on throwing the 
fatal brand into the fire, are instinct with passion and the pro- 
foundest human feeling ; and the progress of. the action is subtly 
indicated by the wild exclamations of the mother and the horror- 
stricken interpositions of the Chorus. How full of the agony of 
outraged maternal love, struggling with a tragic sense of duty, are 
these broken words of Althea !— 


“ Yet, O child, 
Son, first-born, fairest-—O sweet mouth, sweet eyes, 
That drew my life out through my suckling breast, 
That shone and clove mine heart through—O soft knees 
Clinging, O tender treadings of soft feet, 
Cheeks warm with little kissings—O child, child, 
What have we made each other ?” 


We have already outrun much of our space ; yet we must give a 
portion of the delicious Song of Spring at the commencement of the 


drama, for the sake of its chorie dance of numbers, and the vital | 
_ F.R.S. Volumes II. aud IV. London: 


hness which breathes through it :— 











“When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, 

The mother of months in meadow or plain 

Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 

Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 
The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 


Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivers, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 

With a noise of winds and many rivers, 
With a clamour of waters, and with might ; 

Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 

Over the splendour and speed of thy feet ; 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night. 


Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees, and cling ? 
O that man’s heart were as fire and could spring to her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring! 
For the stars and the winds are unto her 
As raiment, as songs of the harp-player ; 
For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her, 
And the southwest-wind and the west-wind sing. 
* * * % # 
The fall streams feed on flower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, 
The faint fresh flame of the young year fluskes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit ; 
And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 
And the oat is heard above the lyre, 
And the hooféd heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root.” 


It will be seen from the foregoing specimens that in “ Atalanta 
in Calydon” we have a poem of rare and varied power, and in 
Mr. Swinburne a writer gifted with a piercing insight into the very 
elements of passion. It is long since we have received any 
from a new singer so rich in the primal instincts of truth ; and we 
cannot but anticipate for its author a future as brilliant as his 
dawn is clear and strong. 








LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY.* 


WE are glad to welcome another instalment of the Dean of 
Chichester’s work on the Archbishops of Canterbury. We are no 
less glad to receive in these new volumes a fresh proof of his 
thorough qualifications for the task he has undertaken. If some 
slight traces still remain of his tendency to lecture the evan 
if he has occasionally permitted his pen to wander into needless 
digressions, or superfluous eulogies of the Prince Consort, Arch- 
bishop Longley, and the liberal subscribers to the Chichester spire 
—we are not disposed fer such trifles as these to abate one jot of 
our admiration at the ability displayed in this biographical 
history of the medieval Church of England. The same historical 
accuracy and careful study of original documents (so far as we 
have been able to test him), the same power of throwing himself 
into a state of religious life and thought and ritual very different 
from our own, the same genial appreciation of almost every sort of 
character, are traceable in these later volumes, even perhaps in a 
greater degree than in the two which preceded them. Few eccle- 
siastics have ever shown in their judgments and points of view so 
little of that professional bias, that peculiar colour of thought and 
style, which inclined Sydney Smith to believe that there were 
“three sexes—men, women, and clergymen.” The Dean’s large heart 
and wide sympathies can enter quite as keenly into the fortunes 
and characters of the English Church while it believed in the Pope 
and transubstantiation as into its later struggles since the period of 
the Reformation. One other excellent trait of our author comes 
forward very prominently in the present volumes, called forth b 
the peculiar times of which he is treating. Dr, Hook is a thoroug 
Englishman, patriotic to the back-bone. Independence of other 
countries, independence of any absolute will or power within the 
country itself, the spirit of liberty as against the Pope without 
and the King within—these supply the measure by which the Dean 
tests the actions, and aims, and characters of the persons he de- 
scribes. The thirteenth century was a critical time for England, 
and especially for the English Church. Was it to become, or at 
all events to be treated, as a fief of Papal Rome, its benefices 
filled with foreign ecclesiastics, its bishoprics usurped by creatures 
of the reigning Pope, its rulers overawed by threats of excommu- 
nication, and coerced to follow out the designs of the Sovereign 
Pontiff and his Cardinals? If the Archbishops of Canterbury 
—in those ages the most influential personages in the realm next 
to the King—had thrown in the weight of their authority on the 
side of the Pope, the question might have remained undetermined 
for a longer time than it did. What'constitutes the chief interest 
of these volumes for their readers, and what, we suspect, awakened 
the greatest zeal in the mind of the writer, is the exposition of the 
several steps whereby the encroachments of the Papal power were 


| resisted and overthrown, and the liberties of England and her 


Church established on a secure and national basis. This is the 
pivot on which the interest of the work turns ; and, in the main, 
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according as the several Archbishops consulted most the advantage 
of their own country, or that of their Roman suzerain, does their 
patriotic biographer award them their share of condemnation or 
raise. 

J Few persons, we imagine, are so ignorant of the history of the 
medizeval Church as to imagine much resemblance between the 
Archbishops of the reign of Henry III. and those of Queen 
Victoria. In ancient times we should be rash to look for the very 
virtues which are now regarded as only not laudable because they 
are actually indispensable. Good scholars, great preachers, ex- 
perienced educationalists, were rare among our earlier primates, 
as we might expect ; gentleness of disposition, simplicity of life 
and habits, activity in their diocese, abstinence from secular 
business, we look for, as a rule, equally in vain. On the contrary, 
what Dr. Hook has presented us with in these pages is a vivid 
sketch of great lawyers, clever diplomatists, profound statesmen, 
intelligent financiers, able judges, men of like passions and tastes 
and infirmities with the secular characters of our day. Here and 
there we come across a genuine scholar, like Bradwardine in the 
time of Edward III.; or a pious theologian, like Edmund Rich, 
Archbishop in the reign of Henry IIL. ; ora quiet reformer of morals, 
like Simon Mepeham in 1328. But the type of the medizval 
prelate is not to be found in men of this stamp. The age required 
men of a more drastic sort—characters more stirring and forward, 
spirits more vehement, and perhaps less scrupulous—to do its 
work. In fact, there were only ecclesiastics at that time to perform 
the business of government and administration both in Church and 
State ; and consequently, while the higher clergy, Bishops and 
Archbishops, were immersed in statesmanship, and the inferior 
clergy were practising as lawyers and attorneys, the wonder is how 
Christianity ever survived at all. Yet these volumes will show the 
debt our country owes to some of those great men, unclerical as 
they may seem to be in many of their ways, and habits, and 
tempers. When even a meek and retiring Archbishop like Rich 
could present himself before a reckless and unscrupulous sovereign 
like Henry III., and inform him that if he dared to persevere in 
governing England by foreigners, and supporting such foreigners 
by mercenary troops enlisted in other lands, he, the Archbishop, 
“acting with the advice of his suffragans, and at the request of the 
earls and barons, had resolved to pronounce excommunication upon 
the King, and upon all who disturbed the peace of the country,” 
we feel that in the hands of such men the Church fulfilled one of 
the highest offices of the modern press. Or, to take another case— 
when Archbishop Islip, a man remarkable for his quiet and con- 
ciliatory spirit, did not scruple to pronounce the Bishop of Lincolu’s 
appeal to the Pope, in a case wherein the Bishop was palpably in 
the wrong, as frivolous and illegal, we cannot but feel that the 
power exercised by these episcopal statesmen at a very critical 
time was used well, and that the interests, neither of their order 
nor their Church, their revenues nor their diocese, were, except ina 
very few instances, permitted to outweigh the larger and more 
sacred interests of their country’s welfare and independence. 

The next period of which our author will have to treat presents 
a different picture, the traces of which begin to appear in the later 
pages of the volumes before us. If, before the time of Edward IIL., 
we find the Archbishops and clergy, as a rule, taking the side of 
their country against the Pope, it is no less clear that subse- 
quently to that reign the interests of Rome too often occupy a 
higher place in their minds than the liberties of England. The 
cause of this change may be gathered from some good remarks 
of Dr. Hook in connection with the appointment of Thomas Arundel, 
early in the 15th century. Hitherto there had been little or 
nothing of a professional spirit in the English clergy: Church and 
State being one, they were ready to apply their talents to either ; 
they considered their duties as lying in either, just as circumstances 
might demand. But, as soon as the several professions were, one 
after the other, marked off and undertaken by laymen whom the 
spread of knowledge and the general awakening of mind observ- 
able at this period had been for some time qualifying for the 
practice of law, medicine, and the like, the clerical body began to 
shrink into an order, and a party professional spirit began to show 
itself generally in its ranks. At the same time, and in a great 
measure owing to the influence of the unti-clerical Duke of Lan- 
caster, a feeling of jealousy and animosity towards the Church 
gradually spread over the minds of laymen, and contributed to 
drive the clergy more and more into the defence of their order ; 
while, feeling the want of national support, they were led to seek 
reinforcement from an alliance with the Pope, whose aid they had 
never stood in need of before. The full development of this ten- 
dency will be seen, no doubt, in the next volumes of our author’s 
work, together with the other causes which contributed to draw 
rt ecclesiastical mind nearer and nearer toward—in proportion as 
the pane mind receded further and further from—dependence on 
the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Our readers will not expect us to furnish them with any outline 
of the sixteen biographies comprised in these interesting volumes. 
rare sa should open the book at the life of Archbishop 

gham— the scholar, the reformer, the friend of John Wicliff and 

of William of Wykeham, the promoter of architecture and of every 
good work—will, we are sure, not be disposed to leave any of the 
Se Peanyhies unperused. At the same time, they must expect 
o find a greater amount of history than of what may be strictly 
called biography. The documents supplying the materials for these 
lives are often so meagre, and so little generally is known of the 
habits and domestic incidents of our medieval ancestors, that few 
will look to these pages for those traits of personal and private 








_ extant writers, is altogether modern. 


interest which attract us so much in the lives of great men flourish- 
ing in ages better known. Still, almost everything that could be done 
to fill in some of the details of his picture has been done by our author, 
He has prefaced these lives with an introductory sketch of the times 
in which his archiepiscopal heroes lived ; and every little incident 
and anecdote that could be raked out of chronicle or monkish 
rhymer has been made use of to give life and colour to the portrait. 
The Dean is a good archeologist as well as sound historian, and 
wherever he comes across any bit of ancient habits or manners, he 
seldom fails to gratify his readers with it. ‘It may, perhaps, console 
a certain Bishop of our day to find that, if he is unable by stern 
edicts to abolish the irrepressible beards of the Rochester clergy, he 
does not have his righteous soul vexed, like Archbishop Stratford, 
by eccentricities of the following sort :— 


“Tt ig stated that the prevailing excesses of the clergy as to ton. 
sure, garments, and trappings, gave abominable scandal to the people. 
Men holding dignities thought scorn of the tonsure, and distinguished 
themselves with hair hanging down their shoulders in an effeminate 
manner. They loved to apparel themselves like soldiers rather than 
clerics, with an upper jump [a kind of loose jacket |, remarkably short 
and wide. They affected long hanging sleeves, not covering the elbows ; 
they had their hair curled and powdered ; they wore caps with tippets 
of a wonderful length ; they had rings on their fingers other than those 
of their office ; they kad long beards ; they were girt with costly girdles, 
to which were attached purses enamelled with figures, and sculptured ; 
they had knives hanging at their sides, to look like swords; their 
shoes were chequered with red and green, exceedingly long, and 
variously pinked ; moreover, they had cruppers to their saddles, and 
baubles like horns hanging down from the necks of their horses; 
their cloaks were furred on the edge, contrary to the canonical 
sanctions.” 


Those who are disposed to take a gloomy view of the Church of 
our day will, we imagine, rise from the perusal of Dr. Hook’s pages 
not without some feelings of consolation. Whatsoever evils the 
Church and its functionaries may be labouring under now, these 
volumes will show that in past ages it has, at all events, surmounted 
worse. With Bishops non-resident and regardless of their diocesan 
duties ; with the clergy absorbed in law, and wholly ignorant of 
theology ; with monks intent much more on their fat oxen and good 
crops than on preaching and visiting the poor; with the friars 
always at variance with each other, except when they combined to 
oppose the monks ; with every kind of vice, avarice, licentiousness, 
ambition, and indolence pervading all ranks of ecclesiastics, 
Christianity, by nothing short of a miraculous vitality, survived the 
demoralization of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. If we set 
side by side with these the worst evils of the English Church of 
the nineteenth century, its divisions and its heterodoxies, its wealth 
and its worldliness, there is still, it seems tous, more field for hope 
than despondency. Baptists are much better than friars ; the sale 
of livings is some improvement on the purchase of indulgences ; the 
worst job perpetrated in making Bishops by the Prime Ministers 
of our day can be matched in these volumes by King or Pope. In 
short, a man must be far gone in pessimism who glances, however 
rapidly, through these biographical sketches of Dr. Hook, and con- 
tinues to look with despairing eyes on the generally thoughtful, 
moral, active, charitable, even though indefinite and divided, 
Christianity of modern England. We suspect that this is not only 
our own impression, but the one left on the mind of the reverend 
writer of these biographies, though he nowhere distinctly says so. 
No one has laboured to promote improvement, secular and reli- 
gious, more zealously than the late Vicar of Leeds ; and we cor- 
dially wish him strength and health to carry on his ‘ Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury,” and also, we may add, the delight of 
witnessing the fulfilment of what seems his deepest wish, “ the 
completion of Chichester spire.” 








ANTHOLOGIA LATINA.* 


Tue use of the word “Anthology” (or Flower-gathering), to 
express a selection of the best or most characteristic extracts from 
The Anthologia Greca, 
which of course suggests the title of the book before us, is only 
parallel to it as being a compilation from various authors ; for the 
design of it was not so much to supply specimens of each style, as 
to make a collection, more or less exhaustive, of a particular class 
of poems. Such collections generally consisted of short pieces of 
an epigrammatic character, and in elegiac metre, of various degrees 


_ of excellence, from the highest class of composition down to the 


most wretched doggrel. Perhaps this was unavoidable, for, in 
literary circles at Alexandria or B zantium, no one, however unfit 
for the task, could have any pretension to the name of scholar, who 
did not make some show in. this style of composition, which was 
supposed to be in imitation of the brilliant Simonides. The first 
collection of such epigrams, for purely literary purposes, Was 
made by Meleager of Gadara, about B.C. 60. It comprised 
epigrams by no less than forty-six Greek poets, and was entitled 
the Garland, as consisting of blossoms from the works of 
different writers, to whom he gave, emblematically, the names 
of various flowers and herbs. The name Anthology does not 
appear to have been in use till the time of Trajan, when a 
collection so called was undertaken by Philip of Thessalonica. 
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But these less complete compilations were thrown into the shade | 


by the Anthology of Planudes, in the first half of the fourteenth 
century, and this again was altogether eclipsed by the older but 
recently discovered Anthology of Constantine Cephalas, which is 
now regarded as the standard collection. None of these An- 
thologies embrace a wider field of literature than the epigram, 
inscription, or short lyric composition. Perhaps we may say 


that a nearer approach to an Anthology, in the modern accepta- | 


tion of the word, is made by the extraordinary work of Photius, 


the Myriobiblion, ‘or Bibliotheca. This huge review, consisting | 
of two hundred and eighty divisions, gives analyses of the works | 


of writers of all classes, with copious extracts ; including a similar 
though small collection of excerpts, called the “ Chrestomatheia of 


a Chrestomathy of the best writers put into their hands to learn 
from. Selections from Homer and the tragedians, from Virgil and 
Horace, from the best orators both Greek and Latin, seem in 
Juvenal’s time to have been provided “ for the use of schools and 
young persons.” No such compilation has come down to our 
times, but allusions to them are not uncommon, and the names of 
tutors who had prepared such a course of study are still preserved. 
More modern times have been extremely prolific of such books, 
and the ear of English youth has become unpleasantly familiar 
with the various changes that may be rung upon “ Delectus,” 
“ Latin Reader,” ‘* Analecta,” “ Excerpta,” “ Ecloge,” or what- 
ever name was given to the box which contained the classic pills. 
Of course such compilations must be of every order of merit and 
demerit ; some of them the merest dry bones, others having some 
real pretence of being renaxyn peyarwr Ceizvwr. 

The ideal of an “ Anthologia” must be that it should give 
characteristic specimens of the writers from whom the selections 
are made, that the pussages should be as far as possible inde- 
pendent of any context, and that they should possess some 
intrinsic interest or beauty. As far as possible, there should be a 
sufficient amount taken from each author, especially if he be a 
master of several styles of composition, or if there was some 
remarkable change of style in his writings at any period. Such 
an ideal Mr. 'l!hackeray seems to have had before him, in preparing 
this elegant little volume of extracts from the Latin poets. The 
selections embrace a period from B.C. 260 to A.D. 395, commencing 
with Nevius and ending with Claudian. The best, or, at any rate, 
a highly reputable text is used throughout the volume ; and the 
passages selected are such as a scholar would pick out who has a 
genuine appreciation of the beauties and excellences of the Roman 
poets. Tor what class of readers Mr. Thackeray designs his 
‘‘ Anthologia” is not quite clear. If it is, as he expresses it at 
the beginning of bis preface, to be “ Latinze poeseos quasi speculum, 
quod et multum in manibus esset, et exquisitioribus carminibus 
apimum recrearet,” then its design is quite intelligible, and the 
performance does not fall short of the promise. But if, as he goes 
on to say, his hopes will have been realized, “ si his lectitandis vel 
memoriz mandandis, unus et alter juvenis ‘integros accedere 
fontis’ majore cum fructu assueverit,” the volume does not contain, 
in its fifty pages of notes, enough explanation to render many of 
the passages intelligible to the ordinary “ juvenis.” Much of the 
Propertius, Martial, or Claudian is intensely obscure, from the 
peculiarities of the Latinity or the allusions. Some of these are ex- 
plained ; others, which bave equal or even more need of an 
interpreter, are passed over sicco pede. It is with the notes to 
the volume that we feel least satisfaction. The characteristics 
of each era are concisely given, and reference is made 
to standard authorities in which the subject may be more fully 
studied ; there are also many apposite quotations and illustrations 
from ancient and modern poets. But in the rest of the notes there 
seems to be a sort of inconsistency. For if they are intended for 
scholars, there appears scarcely a necessity for such annotations as 
ut pro ubi ut Greece iva ;” “face pro fac ;” “addunt sc. se ;” 
_ fugere fer, i.¢., statim fugiunt” (which is not quite accurate) 

nigro gregi poetice pro ad gregem ;” nor much need for various 
passages and explanations quoted from Professor Conington’s 
commentary on Virgil. If, on the other hand, as such notes seem 
to imply, the book is intended for younger readers as well, we fear 
that they must be only too often left groping where they really 
need a guiding hand. No doubt, it isa delicate task to hit the 
golden mean between saying too much and too little ; between 
making notes meagre and overloading the text with them. Of the 
two faults, Mr. Thackeray has certainly kept clear of the second. 
The passages selected from each author are, generally speaking, 
most happily chosen. In the first book of the ante-Augustan poets, 
which opens with Nevius and the famous four lines which form his 
epitaph, we should have welcomed a few more fragments from the 
early dramatists, especially as Plautus and Terence have so short a 
Space assigned to them. It would have been interesting, and 
peculiarly suitable to an “ Anthology,” to have given the fragment 
from the Brutus of Attius which is preserved in the first book of 
Cicero’s work, “De Divinatione,” especialiy as it is almost an 
unique specimen of the Fabula preetexta, or togata: or the passage 
from the same author, in Latin trimeter iambics, which is quoted 
in the treatise “‘ De Natura Deorum.” For Attius was held in high 
repute by his contemporaries and his successors ; Horace, Ovid, 


and Quinctilian unite in praising his lofty style, and Paterculus | 


does not hesitate to say of him that he possessed more spirit than 


even the Greeks themselves—‘in illis lime in hoc pené plus | ea ‘ 
Videtur esse sanguinis.” We might have been glad, by way of , which mars his writings is due to the sp 
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addition to the scanty quotations from Ennius, to have the spirited 
passage preserved by Cicero (De Div., i., 40, 58)— 


** Non habeo denique nauci Marsum Augurem,” &c., 


which is an indignant protest against the mercenary tricks and 
quackery of fortune-tellers. Being in so different a vein from the 
hexametrical fragments of the Annales, the quotation would add 
something of completeness even to a short notice. Lucilius, too, 
has become, as it were, an old friend to us, from the estimate given 
of him and his style by Horace, who alludes to that philhellenic 
propensity of his (quod verbis Greca Latinis Miscuit), to which 
Cicero’s quotations, in his “‘ De Oratore,” sufficiently testify. Varro 


: | commends his “ gracilitas,” Pli d Ci a “tae 1 
Helladius.” Several valuable works now lost are known to us | ee datas dais ta ee 
chiefly from the analyses and specimens of them given by Photius. | 
But there is no doubt that schoolboys in Rome had a Delectus or | 


“styli nasus,” while Aulus Gellius designates him, “vir apprimé 
linguze Latine sciens.” Why not have given the passage which 
Lactantius (Inst. Div., vi. 5) quotes from his writings? a passage 
which is marvellous as a specimen of heathen morality, and which, 
it is admitted, suggested to Cicero the substance of his book “ De 
Officiis.” It is worth quoting :— 


*‘ Virtus, Albine, est pretium persolvere verum, 
Quis in versamur quis vivimu’ rebu’, potesse: 
Virtus est homini scire id quod queeque habeat res. 
Virtus scire homini rectum, utile quid sit, honestum, 
Que bona, qu mala item, quid inutile, turpe, inhonestum ; 
Virtus, queerexdee rei finem scire modumque ; 
Virtus, divitiis pretium persolvere posse ; 
Virtus, id dare, quod re ipsa debetur honori: 
Hostem esse atque inimicum hominum morumque malorum, 
Contra defensorem hominum morumque bonorum ; 
Magnificare hos, his bene velle, his vivere amicum ; 
Commoda prveterea patric sibi prima putare, 
Deinde parentum, tertia jam postremaque nostra.” 


We are grateful for having the prologue of Laberius given us 
at the end of Book I. The indignation of the staunch old repub- 
lican in being compelled to appear as an actor in his own mimes, 
by command of Julius Cesar, is a most characteristic sketch from 
a remarkable period of Roman history. He was a sort of classical 
M. Rogeard, and the lines by which he must have drawn all eyes 
in the theatre to Caesar, are remarkable for their uncompromising 
frankness. ‘ Porro, Quirites, libertatem perdimus,” cries the per- 
secuted slave in his play ; and then he adds, “‘ Necesse est multos 





timeat quem multi timent.” 

The second book, extending from Virgil to Ovid, is naturally the 
most complete in the volume. The passages appear to be admirably 
selected from Virgil and Horace: perhaps it is possible that’a 
somewhat different or a more complete selection would have better 
represented the beauties of Ovid: we look in vain for some of his 
most graphic pieces, such as the graceful address to the river 
(Amnis arundinibus limosas obsite ripas) in the “‘ Amores” (iii. 6). 
The selections from Propertius seem thoroughly good, Perhaps 
there is no Latin poet who really gains more by a judicious¥election 
than this most unequal, yet often most charming, writer. The 
exquisite address of Cornelia to her husband Paullus is included in 
the list, and the famous Battle of Actium. There are not any of 
the loci conclamati of Propertivs given, but there is enough of the 
peculiar difficulties of this poet in the selections to prepare us for 
such. 

It is not unlikely that many will think the selection from the 
post-Augustan poets the most interesting feature in the book. We 
hail anything which gives so attractive a stimulus to the study of 
Lucan. This young poet, who died at the age of twenty-seven, 1s 
perhaps the best representative we can have of the literary taste of 
the period in which he lived. Statius has written an extravagant 
panegyric on him (quoted in our “ Anthologia”), in which he is 


compared with Homer and Virgil :— 


* Attollat refluos in astra fontes 
Graio nobilior Melete Boetis, 
Beetin, Mantua, provocare noli.” 


But the peculiar interest of the Pharsalia is as much political 
as literary ; for Lncan boldly contrasts the old times of treedom 
with the grievous oppression of Nero’s despotism. He openly 
eulogizes Pompey, and launches at Nero a withering sarcasm 
wrapped up in an extravagant compliment, “ All horrors are 
welcome as the price of Nero.” 


** Scelera ipsa nefasque 
Hac mercede placent.”’ 


The Pharsalia breaks off abruptly at the tenth book ; whether 
it was ever finished we have no means of ascertaining. There 
is a most remarkable change of tone between the earlier and 
later portions of the poem ; the first part being moderate in its 
language and courteous to Nero; the latter, full of the bitterest 
invectives against tyranny, evidently levelled at the Emperor 
himself. The animosity of Nero thus provoked was not satisfied 
with anything short of the poet’s death. 

The copious quotations from Statius give us some means of 
deciding whether the poet deserves his title as first in the rank 
of the silver age ; and whether Dante and Scaliger were justified 





in putting him immediately after Virgil. It would seem that, if he 
| be proximus, it is proximus longo intervallo. 

Some epigrams from Martial, with passages from Juvenal and 
| Claudian, conclude the volume. That Claudian was highly gifted 


| and even deeply read is indisputable ; that the gross flattery 
irit of the time may be 
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well granted ; but, with all his brilliancy of diction and sweetness 
of versification, there is a want of real poetic feeling which neither 
his gracefulness nor his command of language can conceal. 

We have travelled a long way in pleasant company, turning over 
the pages of this volume. It is a book that can be often enjoyed in 
an idle hour, and visited again and again. Thanks are due to Mr. 
Thackeray for the pleasant shape in which this enjoyment comes. 
If a corresponding “ Anthologia Greeca” should be in prospect (a task 
by no means so easy), we should be satisfied to have the same com- 
piler to be responsible for the selection, and Messrs. Bell & Daldy 
as publishers once more, to present it to us in an equally attractive 
form. 








CARL MARIA VON WEBER.* 


THE acceptance which memoirs of great composers have lately 
met with from the English public is one of the many signs of the 
recent progress of musical taste in this country. Translations of 
Mendelssohn’s Letters last year, of Spohr’s Autobiography at the 
commencement of this year, and the present adaptation of an 
equally important German book, are sufficient evidences that there 
is now a large reading class among us by whom the career ofa great 
musician is held to be as worthy of record as that of a great poet or 
a great painter. It is beginning now to be more generally under- 
stood that the various forms of art are but different media through 
which, perhaps by the determination of mere accidental causes, 
similar high thoughts and noble aspirations are expressed. The 
colours of the painter, the verses of the poet, the notes of the 
composer, are but the plastic materials which are moulded at the 
will of genius into a tangible expression of its great conceptions. 
All are alike referable to the same general principles ; all may be 
subdivided into schools of analogous thought and fancy ; and any 
particular composer may easily be imagined to have been, under 
different surrounding circumstances, a poet or a painter instead of 
a musician. Following out this notion, Weber, had he taken 
permanently and not capriciously to graver or to pencil, instead 
of to pen and music-paper, would assuredly have been another 
Salvator Rosa, or possibly something even greater in that school. 
The romantic, the supernatural—sudden surprises, picturesque 
groupings, and strongly-marked contrasts—such were the consti- 
tuent elements of Weber’s genius. The regularity of definite form 
and outline—the rigid principles of proportion and symmetrical 
analogy of detail—which are the essentials of the classical school, 
were uncongenial to his fiery and impulsive temperament, which 
brooked no control from scholastic precedent, but chose its own 
wayward and independent course of development. Hence it is 
that Weber’s greatness rests chiefly on his stage-music—theatrical 
effect and dramatic passion being the chief stimulants to his 
imagination. The desultory nature of his early studies, and 
particularly his pupillage under the Abbé Vogler—a very clever 
man, but undoubtedly a musical charlatan—helped to foster, or 


rather failed to repress, this tendency : one which was fortunate | 


enough with Weber's latent genius in reserve, but which might 
have been highly disadvantageous to a pupil of smaller natural 
powers. We can easily trace the ill effects of such a 
schooling in the early career of Meyerbeer, a fellow-student 
with Weber under Vogler. Without going so far as to deny 
that Meyerbeer possessed original genius, there can be no ques- 
tion that it was of an order far below that of Weber, inasmuch 
as the best works of the former are the composite products of 
slow, laborious, and minute dovetailing, altered, reconsidered, and 
polished with the constant care and effort of years of toil ; whereas 
Weber's dramatic music is the spontaneous outpouring of the most 
fervid poetical genius. Meyerbeer was long in forming a style— 
his first half-dozen operas being feeble imitations of the current 
Italian school, which he reproduced with the desire to court 
immediate popularity. Although his “ Crociato” contains some 
indications of original power, it was in “ Robert le Diable” that 
Meyerbeer first attained an individuality which he had so long 
been seeking—an individuality delayed, perhaps nearly destroyed, 
by that erratic system involved in the tutelage of such a master 
as Vogler. Weber's genius, however, was so strong, so vigorous 
in self-assertion, and, moreover, so earnest in its aspirations after 
poetical and dramatic truth—above all, it was so much the 
reflection of a thoroughly national style—that his earliest works 
fave sure indications of a great and original dramatic composer. 
t is hard to say whether, in his case, the desultory and capricious 
principies of Vogler may not have been in some respects an 
advantage—since it is possible that a more rigid adherence to the 
forms and models of classical antecedents, although it might have 
made Weber a greater proficient in constructive power as applied 
to the music of the church and the chamber, might equally have 
cooled down that impetuous perception with which he seized on 
and reflected the rapidly shifting and strongly contrasted passions 
and emotions of the stage. That Weber did not appreciate the 
purest and at the same time most undramatic composer (undra- 
matic because something still greater—sublime), Sebastian Bach 
is sufficiently evidenced from his publication of twelve Lutheran 
chorales harmonized by that great contrapuntist, together with 
versions of the same tunes by Vogler, intended to show the 
superiority of the latter, as a harmonist, over the former. 
The tendency of Weber's mind was not to the abstract and 
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the infinite, but rather to the highest order of the realistic, 
combining vivid effect with nobility of style. He required 
the stimulus of romantic incident, passion, or emotion, and 
even in his pianoforte works he was accustomed to imagine 
some picturesque scene or legendary subject for musical illus- 
tration, as in his celebrated “ Concert-Stiick” (the concerto in 
F minor) ; his own explanatory programme of which was recorded 
at the time by his pupil, Mr. Benedict, and is given in the volumes 
before us. The supernatural, whether in fairy grace or terrible 
diabolism, and the glowing enthusiasm of chivalry, were the pre- 
dominant characteristics of Weber’s genius. From his earliest 
years he was surrounded by theatrical associations ; his father, as 
the principal of “‘ Weber's company of comedians,” accompanied 
by his family in his wanderings, having lost no occasion of direct- 
ing the boy’s musical talent into a dramatic channel. From his 
mother he seems to have derived a superstitious tinge and a 
tendency to believe in omens and signs of favourable or adverse 
influences, which clung to him through life, and doubtless predis- 
posed his genius towards those phases of the terrible, the —— 
natural, and the fanciful, which he has more successfully embodied 
in music than any other composer. His first opera, “ Das Wald- 
miidchen,” was produced in 1800, when he was but fourteen ; and, 
although in many respects crude and immature, it was a remark- 
able work for a boy, and served as the basis of his “ Sylvana,” 
completed in 1810, and his first real step towards that great career 
which was to produce the three masterpieces of romantic music— 
“ Der Freischiitz,” “ Euryanthe,” and “ Oberon”— each as distinct 
in its individuality and colour as the dissimilar legends on which 
they are founded. Of Weber's difficulties and annoyances at the 
Court of Stuttgart, and his expulsion therefrom in debt and dis- 
grace, the book before us gives an interesting account ; while, 
apart from the personal interest of the memoir, there is much 
curious detail respecting the Court life of a petty German monarch. 

Weber's life at Prague, with his somewhat erratic tendencies, 
owing to an impulsive nature misleading a naturally sound and 
honest heart, is portrayed with a fidelity that is valuable as afford- 
ing insight into the characteristics of his temperament. On a 
visit to Berlin, in 1814, Weber was very nearly accepting a book 
on the subject of the “Tannhauser” for a grand opera, but, 
hindrances occurring, it was thrown aside and unappropriated 
until Wagner, in recent years, chose the same legend. During 
Weber's Prague directorship, the great pianist, Hummel, gave a ~ 
concert there, and it is interesting to read Weber's opinion of him 
as recorded in a letter. The characteristics of the two were so 
entirely dissimilar that we need not be surprised to find the im- 
passioned, impulsive, original-minded Weber speaking of the ex- 
quisitely-tinished and carefully-moulded concertos of Hummel as 
* old-fashioned in form.” 

The most important step in Weber’s career was his appointment 
for life as Cappelmeister to the King of Saxony, and his conse- 
quent arrival at Dresden in 1817—a period when Court and people 
were strongly prepossessed in favour of the Italian school of 
musical art, a style in every way opposed to the truly national 
tone of Weber's genius. In combating these royal and popular 
prejudices, and the intrigues which were carried on against him 7 
the composer, Morlacchi, and his Court friend, Count Kinsiedel, 
Weber's life was one of continued anxiety and vexation. Even 
the success of “ Preciosa” and “ Der Freischiitz” at Berlin seems 
to have had little effect on Weber's position at Dresden. It is strange 
that his masterpieces should have been produced away from the 
capital where he held a special appointment—* Preciosa” and 
“ Freischutz” at Berlin, “Euryanthe” at Vienna, “Oberon” in 
London. Of the circumstances under which these and his 
other works were composed, the present book gives full details. 
Apart from the personal value of the narrative, the chapters 
describing the social and political influences at work in Berlin, 
Dresden, and Vienna, and their effects on the musical taste of 
those cities, are both solid and interesting. In short, the book 
is an admirable record of the laborious and truthful life of a man of 
great genius and varied acquirements, whose death, in 1826, at the 
age of forty, probably deprived the world of many valuable works 
in addition to the masterpieces which his short life was yet enabled 
to produce. To him and to Beethoven chiefly belongs the honour 
of asserting the German nationality in music, by rendering it the 
vehicle of the noblest and purest thought at a time when the influx 
of a sickly and sensual style, following the death of Mozaft, 
threatened to undermine the basis of all truth and earnestness in 
the art. First by his operas, next by his patriotic and national 
songs and his pianoforte music, Weber will long continue to hold 
the highest rank among composers of the romantic school, and 
the exponents of national individuality in musical art. 

The English version of this book is a somewhat free adaptation 
rather than a translation, portions being omitted, condensed, an 
paraphrased, with the avowed object of rendering it more suited to 
an English public. We should have preferred a little more literal 
adherence to the original work of Baron Max von Weber, the 
composer's son. Many portions of the book, however, are extremely 
well rendered, although the adapter, in his desire to make it 
thoroughly English, has too often fallen into the error of using 
small colloquialisms, not to say vulgarisms, as quotations—a 
practice below both the dignity of the subject and of English 


literary style. The list, given in detail in the original, of the sums 


received by Weber for the various performances of his operas, 
should by no means have been omitted. As an interesting item 
in the history of the world’s contemporary reward of original 
genius, we subjoin the gross amounts :—“Sylvana,” 203 thalers; 
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“ Abu Hassan,” 315 thalers 22 groschen ; “ Preciosa,” 921 thalers | but they are wrong. 


8 groschen ; “ Der Freischiitz,” 4,657 thalers 1 groschen ; “ Eury- 
anthe,” 5,893 thalers 7 groschen ; and “ Oberon,” 3,300 thalers. 
The chronological list of Weber’s published and unpublished com- 
positions drawn up by Herr Jibns might also, we think, have been 
included, as a few additional pages would have contained it. A 
little more supervision, too, should have been exercised over the 
proper names and musical terms. Thus, for instance, Weber’s birth- 
place is called Cutin instead of Eutin, Gluck is printed Gliick, 
Meyerbeer is repeatedly called Mayerbeer, Boieldieu is spelled 
Boildieu, Haitzinger is turned into Heitzinger, Spohr’s opera 
“Zemire and Azor” is re-christened: “ Zelmire and Azor,” &c. 
Notwithstanding these small defects, however, the work is one of 
great interest, both special and general. 








MISS MACKENZIE.* 


Wuen Balzac started his theory that a woman was most 
bewitching at the age of thirty, he was outdone bya rival novelist, 
who tried hard to prove that a heroine did not attain to her full 
charms until her fortieth year. Mr. Trollope, in his present work, 
introduces us to a lady whose age represents the middle point 
between those two periods of perfection. Miss Mackenzie is about 
thirty-five years old when the death of her brother leaves her almost 
alone in the world, but possessed of a comfortable income. It is a 
bold undertaking on the part of a novelist to ask his readers to take 
an interest in the fortunes of such a heroine, especially as the hero 
to whom she attaches herself is a bald-headed gentleman of fifty, a 
widower with nine children ; but Mr. Trollope revels in risk, and 
delights in surrounding himself with difficulties and dangers, for the 
sake of the pleasure he finds in ultimately overcoming them. In his 
present attempt he has thoroughly succeeded, and the skill with 
which he fights his battle deserves as much praise as the courage 
with which he enters upon it. He has invested with interest what 
might have appeared a dull subject ; he has revealed the poetry 
which lay hidden in an apparently most prosaic life ; and he has 
treated a theme which to many would have seemed ludicrous 
with such delicacy and feeling that he has rendered it singularly 
touching and pathetic. 

It is a very sad story, though with little heightening of its gloom 
until the end is approached. Margaret Mackenzie is one of those 
good women whom the pressure of the world is apt to crush. Her 
youth has passed away drearily in the round of little cares—very few 
knowing, still fewer loving, her. From sixteen to nineteen she 
nursed her father, and after his death she spent the next fifteen 
years with her brother, eating his bread and nursing him till he also 
died, and she was left almost alone in the world. In a dull little 
street leading down from theStrand to the waterside, she had lived 
a dull, grey, colourless life, one day rhyming drearily with another, 
and very little sunshine ever lighting up her cheerless home. And 
yet she had not been without aspirations towards a brighter and 
more active existence ; but as years passed on she submitted to her 
fate, and prepared to settle down as an old maid, unloved and 
perhaps unloveable. Then suddenly comes her brother’s death, and 
she finds herself at once, as an heiress, an object of attraction. 
There is something very touching in the description of her re- 
awakened yearnings after happiness—her anxiety to enjoy the youth 
which is slipping away from her—her hopes that even yet she may 
be allowed to taste that honeyed draught of which she had grown 
to despair. She goes to Littlebath (a watering-place easily to be 
recognised by those who are familiar with Gloucestershire), and there 
attempts to enjoy the pleasures of society. 

As the happy possessor of an income of about eight hundred 
pounds a year, she soon attracts considerable notice, and before 
very long she receives three offers for her hand. One of the 
candidates is Mr. Maguire, a clerical fortune-hunter, who is 
depicted in the darkest colours. She does not like him ; but when 
he proposes she will not refuse him at once, but begs for time in 
order that she may make up her mind. The second is Mr. Rubb, 
the junior partner of her surviving brother, who is in the oilcloth 
trade. Him she rather likes, although she is conscious that he is 
not quite a gentleman; yet she cannot resolve to accept him. 
The third, who is a widower, is her cousin, John Ball, the son of an 
impoverished baronet, and the father of nine children, much in 
want of a stepmother. He proposes to her in a perfectly un- 


romantic manner, talking more of his poverty than of his love, and _ 
| in the South 


she refuses him at once. None of her admirers suit her, and yet 
she wishes to get married. She soon tires of being alone, and she 
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She has learnt to appreciate and admire her 


| cousin, and she ends with loving him. But even at this point of 








her story she meets with obstacles to her happiness. Mr. Maguire 
determines that she shall marry him, whether she wishes to do so 
or not, and he persecutes her with his addresses. Even after he has 
learnt that she is about to marry her cousin, he continues his suit, 
and attempts to break off the engagement. He succeeds so far 
that Sir John—for by this time he has succeeded to the baronetey 
—appears for a while to be backing out of his proposal ; but at last 
all goes well, and Margaret exchanges for the title of Lady Ball 
the name of Miss Mackenzie. 

Such is the outline of the story. Margaret’s part in it is by far 
the most important. Her feelings are analyzed with wonderful 
skill, and no less admirably described. Few writers could have 
imagined such a heroine, still fewer could have endowed her with 
life and invested her with interest. In other hands the narrative 
would have become simply wearisome ; for the people among 
whom Margaret is thrown are either commonplace in the ex- 
treme, or thoroughly repulsive. More heartless women than Lady 
Ball and Mrs. Tom Mackenzie cannot be conceived, and their 
want of every generous impulse is redeemed by no counter- 
balancing virtue. They are simply respectable pagans varnished 
over with a slight coat of Christianity, and quite unaware that 
anyone can possibly find fault with their behaviour. As for Mr. 
Rubb and Mr. Maguire, they sre vulgar and repulsive, and we can 
only wonder that Miss Mackenzie, with her sweetness of disposi- 
tion and refinement of feeling, could have tolerated them for an 
hour. It would be difficult to find any society more repugnant 
to every properly-constituted mind, than that into which Miss 
Mackenzie was plunged, and the reader who follows her into it 
may well be inclined to grow weary of his surroundings. Even 
after he has laid the book down, a disagreeable impression is left 
upon his mind, so mean and ignoble are the thoughts and words 
of the people among whom he has lately been moving. But Miss 
Mackenzie’s merits more than make up for the faults of her 
neighbours, and we strongly recommend our readers to make 
acquaintance with her. If they read her chronicle with care, they 
will not only while away a few hours in an agreeable manner, but 
they will increase their experience of life and their knowledge of 
human character. 








EDUCATED INDIANS.* 


We have received from India a book which it required the 
united testimony of many credible witnesses to assure us is not a 
hoax. To escape the stigma of a spirit of incredulity, and that 

ople in England may really know what young India is, we take 
lobe to present them with a few flowers culled from this 
Anthology. ih 

The writer begins with a “Distich” of six-and-twenty lines. 
Indeed, the indiscriminate way in which the titles are distributed 
is the most perplexing part of the whole. It is not too much to 
say that no one piece has the slightest connection with the title 

refixed to it. This Oriental poet has evidently got hold of an 
English Dictionary, and crammed in as many sesquipedalian 
words as suited his book. We can only hope that the Secretary 
of State for India does not grant pensions from the Civil List to 
distinguished natives with the same reckless prodigality as his 
chief. After the “ Distich” comes, according to the most aqprowed 
classical models, an invocation, the object of which can only be to 
prove the proverbial shortness of the step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. The instigator, or patron, of the me seems to be one 
Mr. J. D. Ward; and we feel that we owe this gentleman a debt 
of gratitude for having procured us half-an-hour's unadulterated 
mirth. The first Ode is ‘‘ On the Honour of Royal Marriage,” not, 
as one might imagine, royal marriage 1n general, but the particular 
nuptials of the Prince of Wales. Witness this specimen, which, 
as addressed to the reigning monarch, may possibly be considered 
a left-handed compliment :— 

« Tmploring Heaven your Majesty and the Royal couple be long life, 

Our earnest hope, every blessing may attend the marriage of our 


next Sovereign. ok 
We are animated ourselves with salt and bread from your Majesty’s 


museum.” 
We will only add that if this ode, together with that of Mr, M. 


F.T on the same subject, were remanded to one of the cases 
ny Kensington, and consigned to the care of Mr. Coles, 


| the nation would be richer in the elements of mirth. So young 


finds that, though her money can procure her many things, it can- 


not give her the power of enjoying life by herself. She has taught 
herself to bear misfortune without repining, but she cannot learn 


how to get any pleasure out of good fortune. At last there comes | 


an unexpected change in her life. It turns out that the fortune she 
holds does not belong to her, but ought to have gone to her cousin, 
John Ball. The discovery takes place gradually, and before the 
legal part of the business is settled he proposes to her again. For 
he, although middle-aged, and the father of a large family, and 
worn by long battling with necessity and dreary striving to keep 
Up appearances, still possesses a heart, and his cousin Margaret has 
involuntarily won it. So he asks her again to be his, and she, who 
had refused him while she was supposed to be rich, now accepts 
him when she is utterly destitute. Appearances are against her, 





* Miss Mackenzie. By Anthony Trollope, Two vols. London: Chapman & 
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| 
| 
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India might help to make us once more “ Merrie England.” 

y nb vn more is called “‘ Comical,” for the sole and single reason, 
we imagine, that the first half of each stanza is repeated in each 
line. This piece almost makes us recant our statement at the, 
outset, that none of the poems have the slightest connection with 
their titles. The Baboo was certainly right in pees: the word 
“Comical” to this senseless reduplication. another piece, 
evidently composed in the dissecting room, the charms of one Leila 
are celebrated. The single note of the volume is occupied in the 
somewhat superfluous task of informing us that Leila is “a 
female.” The author might have spared himself the pains of 
telling us he is an anatomist. This piece is simply disgusting, 
and utterly unquotable. 





* Songs with Native Tunes of Different Sorts and Dances. Composed by Baboo 
Ramkinoo Dutt, Medical Officer in charge of Chittagong Government Dispensary. 
Caleutta: Printed at Scott & Co.’s Press. 
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Then we have a poem entitled “ Pantomimic,” in which the poet — 
happily does not keep to his text, but is content with simple | 
description. The Seven Ages may possibly have been seething in | 
the crucible of his queer brain. This is his “ Entrance :"— | 


‘¢ While mamma passed day in confinement, 
I was, was, was, quite infant.” 


But soon he seems to have attained to a state unknown to | 

Shakespeare :— 
** IT became so rapid, 

Omnivora quadruped.” 


After this we shall not be surprised to hear :— 


“ T am then a biped.” 
And— 


‘* Passed my day in an education.” 


The “ Transmigrationsof Indus,” in “ Evenings at Home,” hardly 
prepare us for the next metamorphosis. We cannot remember 
anything like itin Ovid. It would probably puzzle Pythagoras :— 


**T remained alone, 
Got three children.” 


We have hardly recovered from this physical phenomenon, 
when we come upon the only grain of senge in the whole com- 
position :— 

** Since my matrimony, 
I lost all patrimony, 
Now am in pecuniary destitution, 


Should Mr. Ward move with compassion 
I may get an occupation.” 


This is his “ Exit.” What then, we may ask, is the meaning of 
the office appended to his name on the title-page? Is it only a 
sinecure, or is this another fruit of his Shakespearian studies ? He 
has read “As you Like it”—why not, then, “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” ? . 


** And, as Imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the Poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


But Chittagong remains a Government station, whence the Baboo 
dispenses poetry and blue pill, medicine and the Muse ; though, if 
= medicine be on a par with his poetry, we fear it must be indeed 
a drug. 

From internal evidence, we should say that the inevitable Mr. 
Tupper must be this poet’s model. At the beginning we had the 
“ Ode to Alexandra,” and now we come upon some “ Proverbial 
Philosophy,” of which we will be content ‘with but a single 
specimen :— 

**So you be moralist, you be honest, and you be honest prior to 
defunction.” 


Then there is a Threnodia on one Dr. W. Beatson. All in the 
profession. Cicero tells us, in his “ Tusculan Disputations,” of a 
philosophic musician who defined the soul to be harmony. Baboo 
Ramkinoo Dutt, having confined himself to physic and the 

roverbial philosophy, is probably innocent of the Tusculans ; yet 
e, too, will not step out of his calling for a simile—“ Ab arte sua 
non recedit ”; — 


** Oh sob, sigh, sorrow, 
Do not make such a row, 
Get rid of us anyhow. 
Oh sob, sigh, sorrow. 


He is a Doctor Philanthropist, 

He is a Doctor Physiognomist, 

He is a Doctor Anatomist. 

He is his Lordship’s personal Surgeon.” 


We come now to a passage absolutely Homeric. Lord Derby's 
“ Tliad” must have arrived at Chittagong :— 





“ King, conqueror of nations, encourage two sorts of mortal, 
One skilled in war, the other in counsel. 


If so, why not Captain Macdonald should be the former ? 
Ifso, why not Mr. J. D. Ward would be the latter ?”” 
The irrepressible Mr. J. D. Ward! 


The only piece of prose in the book thus introduces another of the 
anatomical poems :— 


“A lady being forced by her husband with the medicines while 
dangerously ill, she refuses to take, and states : 
“Tease me no more, dear, dear, 
Touch me no more, hear, hear, 
Death is near, near, 
Pricks the eyes and ear, ear. 
» * * * * 
“ Answer from the husband, in mournful accents— 
** My dear, you are all right, 
Don’t be afraid, disease is slight. 
* * . * * 


Should you be off, my dear wife, 
Take my trunk along life.” 





The presence of the trunk is certainly a crux. If we may fall 
back upon conjectural criticism, we humbly submit that the | 





| tropical poet may have been labouring under the idea that an 


English spouse is sometimes pleasantly called baggage. 
We regret to say that towards the end he returns to his Leila, 


| “Tllue unde abii redeo.” She “ does not know what passes in the 
heart of a lover.” Certainly, we should not care to know what 


passes in the heart of a Bengalee lover. Nor, we imagine, would 


- Leila care to be addressed in accents such as these :— 


‘Do not face to me, dear, do not simper.” 


Here is a frank confession :— 


‘‘ From my minority 
I profess the mendacity. 
* # * * 
Neither the fanaticism, 
Nor the paganism, 
Or my idiotism, 
Could enrich me with provision.” 


We are sorry to admit that our author's Christianity confesses 
to a longing, lingering look after the caste he has quitted. While 
fully believing in the sincerity of some Hindoo converts, this last 
conversion, we fear, savours too strongly of loaves and fishes. In 
conclusion, as the May meetings are coming round, we commend 
this singular volume to the habituds of Exeter Hall. 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


THE Quarterly Journal ef Microscopical Science does not present 
as good a bill of fare as usual, but contains, nevertheless, one or two 
papers of some importance. The President's address to the Microsco- 
pical Society is chiefly interesting from the circumstance that it con- 
tains allusion to the recent competition for the Society’s prizes. The 
Association last year offered three Quekett medals for the best 
microscope ip the three following classes—a binocular, at ten guineas ; 
a student’s microscope, at five guineas; and an educational microscope, 
at three guineas. Strange to say, however, the proposition did not 
meet with universal favour ; for not one of the principal London firms 
entered into competition. A few inferior manufacturers sent in spe- 
cimens, some of which were clumsily made, and others of which 
evidently cost more for their manufacture than it was proposed to sell 
them at; and therefore the Society declined to make any award. The 
result certainly does not speak well for the Society; for it seems to 
argue a want of confidence in its decisions on the part of our first- 
class opticians. Mr, Henry J. Slack contributes an article on “ The 
Vinegar-plant,” in which some very curious facts are pointed out 
relative to fermentation. His experiments prove that when a frag- 
ment of vinegar-plant is taken out of the solution in which it was 
growing and giving rise to acetic acid, and is allowed to dry, it loses 
its acetifying qualities; but if, after being dried, it is placed in & 
saccharine solution, butyric acid is produced instead of vinegar. The 
vinegar-plant is chiefly composed of bacterium-like corpuscles. Dr. 
Maddox gives a useful paper on photo-micrography; aud Mr. E. R. 
Lankester concludes an able memoir on the anatomy of the earth- 
worm, in which, however, he adopts the somewhat startling view that 
the cephalic bi-lobed ganglion is homologous with the corpus callosum 
and the commissure prolonged through the cerpora quadrigemina. 


The Popular Science Review opens with an article on railway-signals, 
written by the distinguished telegraph-engineer to the South-Eastern 
Railway. It would be impossible, in the limited space at our command, 
to give an analysis of Mr. Walker’s essay ; but we may mention that 
those who read it will be initiated into all the mysteries of railway- 
signalling. Mr. Boner follows with a contribution on the subject of 
extract of meat, which now attracts so much attention. Mr. Robert 
Patterson, the well-known author of “ Zoology for Schools,” gives an 
interesting, though brief, sketch of the natural and commercial 
history of the sponge. ‘‘ The Physical Phenomena of other Worlds” is 
an admirable essay, by Robert Hunt, F'.R.S., upon the recent spectro- 
scopic discoveries concerning the constitution of the nebulae. Dr. Leith 
Adams, the discoverer of the pigmy fossil elephant of Malta, discourses 
pleasantly on the migrations of European birds ; and since his remarks 
embrace nearly entirely his own observations in this branch of natural 
science, the paper is of much value. Dr. J. Braxton Hicks, F.R.S., 
shows us the difficulty of identifying the lower forms of alge; and 
philosophically points out that many of the so-called species 
are in reality only developmental phases of one individual. Pro- 
fessor Rupert Jones, the accomplished editor of the Geological 
Magazine, contributes an instructive article on the last geological 
sensation, ‘‘Kozoon Canadense,” the oldest of known animals, a 
creature allied to the sponges, and which was recently discovered in 
North America, in the depths of the Laurentian rocks. The reviews 
of books published during the quarter, and a complete summary of 
progress in all branches of science, complete the letterpress. The 
plates, which are five in number, ard two of which are coloured, are 
most attractive. Plate XI., which exhibits the interior of a signal-box 
on the Waterloo and Charing-cross line, and XV., which unfolds the 
complex structure of _Eozoon, are especially worthy of praise. 


Among the contributors to this month’s Geological Magazine we 
observe the names of Professor Owen and Sir Roderick Murchison. 
Certainly, if great names can establish the reputation of a journal, this 
periodical must succeed. Professor Owen’s paper is upon the jaws of 
a large extinct fish from the middle miocene beds of Malta. From an 
examination of the specimens transmitted to him by Dr. Adams, the 
writer concludes that the fossil is most probably a cycloid fish with 
lizard-like teeth. Sir Roderick Murchison writes to modify certain 
expressions contained in an article to which we referred last month. 
It appears, from a review of his notes upon and sections of the Con- 
nemara Mountains of Ireland, that he is quite satisfied that the green 


_ Serpentinous marble of that district, in which Eozoon is supposed to be 
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found, is unquestionably of Lower Silurian age, and is not a true 
Laurentian rock. It is certainly satisfactory to find Sir Roderick 
admitting his error; but he is not the less to blame for committing 
himeelf so positively to an entirely opposite conclusion in the last 
number of the Geological Magazine. In his previous paper he wrote— 
“In the north-west of Ireland, as in the north-west of Scotland, we have 
a true Lower Laurentian rock.” The plate representing Woodocrinus 
is very well executed. By some strange blunder of the binder, 
pages 101 and 102 of the March issue have been inserted in the 
present number. 

Our strictures upon the Journal of Botany have been of no avail, 
for we find the editor still preserves his love for dead languages as a 
medium of instruction in natural science. We find under the title of 
«“ Welwitschii iter Angolense”’ some four or five pages of Latin whose 
classicality is certainly questionable. Dr. M. T. Master’s observations 
upon the corona of the narcissus are valuable as a contribution to 
botanical morphology, and the reviews are of the usual able cha- 
racter. 

Hardwicke’s Science Gossip promises well ; and, although its leading 
article possesses a somewhat inelegant title, the views expressed in it 
are clearly the result of sound and careful inquiry. The quotation 
from Dr. Lawson’s translation of Quatrefage’s ‘“‘ Metamorphoses ”’ is 
a good one, and is succeeded by the more gossiping contributions. 
“Under a Palm-tree” is a pleasant sketch of the characters of 
certain forms of tropical vegetation; and, although we can hardly 
agree with the writer that “ he can have little poetic feeling in whom 
the mention of the name” of the palm-tree excites no emotion, we 
like his style, and have read his paper with profit. Mr. J. K. Lord has 
a chatty article on the clam-shell, in which he narrates his experiences 
of American Indian life. The contribution to the popular knowledge 
of the common house-fly is the most attractive of the entire 
contents of this number, since it contains two beautifully-executed 
and original woodcuts depicting the tongues of the drone and house- 
flies. 
amateur. 

The Artizan continues the history of the Mersey Docks, and 
contains reports of the meetings of the Royal and Chemical Societies, 
the Royal Institution, and the Institution of Civil Engineers. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. No. XII. (Chapman & 
Hall.) —The readers of “‘ Our Mutual Friend” had in the two previous 
numbers received no tidings of “the Golden Dustman.” In the 
present part, however, Mr. Boffin occupies a large share of attention. 
He is represented as having fallen into bad company, and growing 
every day fonder of money. He is seized with a mania for story-books 
of misers and other eccentric characters, and from time to time con- 
veys whole cab-loads of such volumes to “the Bower” for Wegg to 
exercise his elocutionary powers upon. On one occasion, after hearing 
the lives of several extraordinary misers, he visits the mounds, and 
extracts a bottle from one of them, being watched, however, by Wegg, 
and his friend and partner, Mr. Venus. The gentleman with the 
wooden leg is represented as the evil genius of the house of Boffin, and, 
as matters at present stand, there is little doubt that he consistently 
sustains the character. During his researches at “ the Bower,” 
he accidently finds in the pump a cash-box containing a paper labelled 
**My Will, John Harmon, temporarily deposited here.” When Venus 
hears of this discovery, he cunningly gets the document from Wegg 
into his own keeping; and the two arrange to offer it to Boffin for 
half his fortune. The will, as to which there is at present no evidence 
of forgery, is of later date than the one bequeathing the whole of the 
property to Boffin, is duly witnessed, very short, and runs thus :—“ In- 
asmuch as he has never made friends, and has ever had a rebellious 
family, he, John Harmon, gives to Nicodemus Boffin the little mound, 
and gives the whole rest and residue of his property to the Crown.” 
Boffin is, of course, quite unconscious of the existence of this will; and 
his penurious habits are the source of great anxiety to his wife, and 
to Rokesmith, his secretary, whom he begins to treat as a meniah 
Bella, though assured of his attachment to her, views this change in 
the old man with alarm. Mrs. Lammle, having given up her designs 
upon Georgiana Podsnap, has, by her husband’s directions, directed 
them towards Bella; and that young lady has already told two secrets 
to her false friend. The plot begins to thicken, and the interest of the 
story increases with its progress. 

The April Magazines.—We have received a few additional Maga- 
zines since last week.—The Englishman’s Magazine contains two 
personal sketches, written in a generous spirit: one on Professor 
Kingsley, the other on John Leech. The first, in particular, is full of 
appreciation of the man and his character, moral and literary, 
and very ably points out both his virtues and his faults. A long 
article is devoted to the subject of “ Inspiration,” in which we are 
told that it is not the duty of the Church to define what Inspiration is, 
“nor is it possible to be defined and limited by human language, 
or conceived by human thought.” It is added that, although 
there are undoubtedly discrepancies in the Bible, there are no such 
contradictions “as would convict the utterer of perjury in a court of 
law.” Among the other articles we must mention one on “ The Obsolete 
Phraseology of Shakespeare,” by Dr. Mansfield Ingleby, and an intro- 
ductory paper on “The Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” by the 
Author of “ Memorials of Westminster.’—The Alexandra Magazine 
continues to give attention to subjects connected with the welfare of 
women. In the present number there are interesting papers on 
“‘ Recent Inquiries relative to Milliners and Dressmakers,” on “The 
Education of Girls in France and England,” and on “ Wood Engray- 
ing as an Employment for Women.”’—The Church Builder is full of 
information touching old churches and new, as well as church orna- 
mentation generally, and is, moreover, very prettily illustrated, well 
printed, and liberal in quantity, though only threepence.—The Eclectic 
has an attack on “The Dogmatic Principle,” as embodied in the 
Roman Catholic Church; a review of “Artemus Ward,” which is 
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rather slightingly spoken of ; an article on the progress of negro eman- 
cipation, written in a very hopeful spirit ; and a few papers on literary 
subjects.—The Art Jowrnal is now so various in its contents that we 
must place it among the Magazines. It is entertaining, and usefal on 
technical grounds.—We have likewise received Good Words and the 
Sunday at Home. 

Once wpon a Time. By Charles Knight. (Routledge, Warne, & 
Routledge.)—This isa new and enlarged edition of a very delightful 
book. Mr. Knight is one of the most agreeable and profitable of light 
essayists. His writings are full of taste, judgment, and book- knowledge ; 
oe there is no pleasanter volume of the kind than “ Once upon a 

ime.” 

One Hundred Lectures on the Greek Poets, Philosophy, Theogony, 
Mythology, Theology, Theodicy, Metaphysics, and Materialism, down 
to the Nineteenth Century. By B.C. Jones. Fifth Series, containing 
Nine Lectures. (W. H. Allen.)—We reviewed, in our impression of 
June 25, 1864, a previous volume of this wild and fantastic book, and 
shall content ourselves on the present occasion with simply notifying 
the publication of another series, which, as far as we can judge from 


| a rather obscure intimation on the back, seems to complete the work. 


We have also received Vol. III. of the new edition of Mr. Merivale’s 
History of the Romans under the Empire (Longmans) ;—Vol. IV. of 
the collected edition of the Theological Works of the Rev. J. H. 
Hinton, M.A. (Houlston & Wright) ;—a second edition of Mr. Kesteven’s 
Manual of the Domestic Practice of Medicine (Longmans) ;—a sixth 
edition of Dr. James Hunt’s work on Stammering and Stuttering 
(same Publishers) ;—a cheap edition of The Boyne Water, by the 
O'Hara Family (Duffy, Dublin) ;—The Archer's Register, a Year Book 
of Facts for 1864, edited by J. Sharp, Archery Correspondent of the 


_ Field (Howell, James, & Co.) ;—The London Diocese Book for 1865, 


Altogether, the April number must prove quite a treat to the | 


by John Hassard, Private Secretary to the Bishop of London 
(Rivingtons) ;—six numbers of Lawrie’s Standard Reader (Murby), 
a cheap edition, from prices ranging from threepence to tenpence ;— 
Part I. of a re-issue of Dr. Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, 
and Art (Longmans);—Part VIII. of Dr. Latham’s Johnson’s 
Dictionary (same Publishers) ;—and Part II. No. 5 of the Sessional 
Papers of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


THE “ People’s Pickwick,” we are sorry to hear, is giving rise to 
much disappointment. The people—especially those with not too 
much money to spend on books—complain that the work is only the 
old 5s. edition in double columns, printed on bad paper, and then 
divided, and sold in paper-covers at 2s. each section. The general 
opinion is that it is much cheaper in the long run to save up and buy the 
complete book on good paper, with only the additional outlay of 1s. 
for the cloth-binding. The caricature of the respected Pickwick, on 
the cover, is also complained of. It is not Seymour’s Pickwick ; and 
it is certainly not drawn by Hablot Browne. ; 

The Times of India reports a curious result of novel-reading. Two 
lads on board an outward-bound Indiaman had been perusing **‘ Monte 
Cristo,’ when they were so charmed by the hero’s exploits that they 
resolved to let themselves down the ship’s side, and trust to a buoy 
to waft them to some romantic island. An opportunity offering itself, 


_ they left the ship, and, after cruising about for two days, the captain 





had to give up his search, fearing that even before that time some 
hungry shark might have made a meal of them. With our own, as well 
as with French literature, this form of excitement is now all the rage. 
At the East-end of London, almost all the murder and highwayman 
literature of the past sixty years is being republished, and sold in 
penny numbers. In tobacconists’ shop windows up dirty courts and 
alleys, this literature may be seen suspended between canisters and 
briar-roots on strings. The woodcuts are of the Blueskin and Jonathan 
Wild stamp—slouching fellows with big boots, black masks, and gory 
poviards flashing high above the victims’ heads. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” 
has just been republished in penny portions, and illustrated after the 
fashion; but it does not seem to be very popular. “It arn’t strong 
enough, sir,” answered a newsagent in reply to a question put to him. 
Being asked whether the out-door labouring classes bought largely 
of this literature, he said, “ Lor’ bless you, a Sunday mornings the 
navvies drops in here afore the public-houses open, and when they 
wants to wile away the time, they says, ‘ Guvner, let’s have a pennorth 
o’ blood, and lend us a knife!’ That’s their style, and it seems to 
agree with ’em.” 

“ American Love of Pedigree” is the heading given by the Times to 
our paragraph last week relating to the Transatlantic taste for coat- 
armour and genealogical descent. For many years, one of the most 
flourishing literary societies in the United States has been the New 
England Genealogical and Historical Society, and intelligence has just 
reached us that an Heraldic Journal has been started in Boston, with 
the professed object of recording the “Armorial Bearings and 
Genealogies of American Families.” In addition te the book of 
descents and pedigrees mentioned by us last week as in active prepa- 
ration, we may state that a “‘ Collection of Pedigrees of the Family of 
Travers, or Abstracts of certain Documents collected towards a 
History of that Family,” by 8. Smith Travers, Esq., and arranged by 
Henry, J. Sides, of the Bodleian Library, has recently appeared. The 
book is handsomely printed in quarto, and will possess special attrac- 
tions for all of the name. The well-known City merchant, who writes 
so often to the Times on the great sugar question, is of the family— 
a family hailing from Normandy, and coming here, like the banker 
family of Gurney, in the war-ships of William the Conqueror. In the 
rol] of Battle Abbey, the names Gournay and Trauers are given. 

A great demand at present exists for Whist literature—not merely 
the new books and guides relating to the game, bat even the older 
treatises and tracts upon the subject. At this moment there are at 
least a dozen Col. A. and Major B. guides, but the palm of popu- 
larity is carried off by “Cavendish.” Very recently the ‘Messrs. 
De ta Rue have published for him the “ Laws of Whist,” and 
“Short Rules for Whist,” two little sixpenny brochures of the most 
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exquisite neatness, and so small that they may be carried in the most 
miniature pocket-books. We have heard that a great designer was 
called in to embellish the card-board covers—Owen Jones—and that 
for the arrangement of spades, hearts, clubs, and diamonds forming 
a border, a very handsome fee was paid. Mr. Clay, M.P. for Hull, 
in conjunction with Mr. Loraine Baldwin, has also just produced the 
“‘ Laws of Short Whist ;” so that soon we shall have a very formi- 
dable library upon the subject. But does the reader know that, with 
all these “ Helps” and ‘ Guides,” the difference in play at whist 
between a good and bad player does not, on the average, amount to 
more than five per cent.? So at least Sir William Manners—one of 
the best players of his time—used to say. At the present day, a well- 
known player who, as Bulwer says of Captain Barnabas, holds his 
own at the London clubs, affirms that in his experience the “ pull” at 
whist is not more than the tenth of a point per rubber. He has 
kept an account of some 4,000 rubbers, and he finds that the points 
of the rubbers won amount, on the average, to rather more than 5, 5; 
of those lost, to about 5, 4. 

Public journals, especially the London sheets, are tolerably well 
supplied with circulars and charity letters, and most of these go, by 
reason of their frequency, into the waste-paper basket. This is 
inevitable; a double staff, larger premises, and a princely fortune, 
would barely suffice to answer everybody to his liking. We 
have ourselves received this week, in common with our contem- 
poraries, a circular, and a note in explanation, inviting co-operation in 
a testimonial to a great man, which we think will have made many a 
journalist long for riches to reward with magnificence the labours of a 
distinguished fellow-creature. A committee of gentlemen, amongst 
whom are the Duke of Sutherland, several admirals, captains, pro- 
fessors, and eminent merchants, have determined upon presenting 





Captain Maury, the famous explorer of the sea, with a substantial 
testimonial. Other nations have been before us in this work; but an | 
appeal is now made to the intelligence and wealth of the country to 
do honour to the man who, more perhaps than any other of our time, 
has contributed to enrich us. How and in what manner this is to 
be done may be learned from the circular, which can be obtained at 
the office of the “Maury Testimonial Fund,” 28, Charles-street, St. 
James's. 

Under the title of the “ Soldier’s Handbook,” Messrs. Cottson, of | 
Wellington-street, Strand, have just issued a small volume, as “a 
guide to advancement and employment in the regular and reserve 
forces of the British army.” 

A collection of duplicates from the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, will 
be sold next week by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, at 





their well-known rooms in Wellington-street. There are only 362 
separate works, and all, we dare say, could be put in a good-sized 
box ; but the gathering comprises some pieces of such extraordinary 
rarity that it is more than probable an eager competition will be 
manifested on the day of sale. There are “ Brandt’s Ship of Fools,” 
printed by Cawood in 1570; Chettle’s “ Kind-Hart’s Dreame,” one of 
the rarest Shakespeare works (it relates the “‘ Quarrels of Authors” of 
the time, and Shakespeare is dragged in with Greene, Marlowe, and 
others); “ Dirt wipt off: or a manifest Discovery of the Gross 
Ignorance and Wicked Spirit of one John Bunyan, lay preacher 
in Bedford’’—a violent attack upon the author of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ;’ Daniel’s ‘Vision of the Twelve Godesses ;’’ Decker’s 
* Magnificent Entertainment given to King James and Others ;”’ 


* Jack Drum’s Entertainment,’ 1618 ; Greene’s “ Pleasant Historie of | 


Dorastus Britaniola ;” Lilly’s “‘ Pappe with a Hatchet ;” ‘‘ The Scourge 
of Villanie ;” Nash’s “* Pleasant Comedy,” called “ Summer’s Last Will 
and Testament,” with several first editions of the works of Braith- 
wait, Chapman, Drayton, Decker, Ben Jonson, Martin Mar-Prelate, 
Massinger, Nash, Taylor the Water Poet, and other celebrities. 
Messrs. Moxon, we learn, have adopted the suggestion that appeared 
in our columns in the notice of Mr. Woolner’s medallion of the Poet 
ree at and have commissioned Mr. Wyon to execute a medal from 
e bust. 


A paragraph has recently appeared, stating that Mr. John Stuart 
Mill has directed the American publisher of his works to hand over 
any profits coming to him to such deserving charities in the United 
States as, in his opinion, may be worthy of the donation. We may 
state that the “ Dissertations and Discussiuns” of this distinguished 
writer have recently been republished, with the sanction and approval 
of the author, at Boston. The edition contains four articles not in- 
cluded in the English edition. They are entitled “The Contest in 
America,” “ A Few Words on Non-intervention,” ‘“ The Slave Power,” 
and “ Utilitarianism.” 

A few weeks ago, we mentioned that an important work on the 
antiquities of Mexico was in course of preparation by a Mexican 
author of some renown in his own country. We now learn that D. 
Francisco Pimental has just published the first volume of his “ History 
of the Indigenous Races of Mexico and Central America,” in the city 
of Mexico. This contains a systematic analysis of the twelve principal 
idioms spoken from Arizona to Yucatan. 

Mr. Triibner’s “ American and Oriental Literary Record, a Monthly 
Register of the most important works published in North and South 
America, in India, China, and the British Colonies, with occasional 


| Lees (J.), Laws of Shipping and Insurance. 9th edit. 


notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- | 


> 


guese,and Russian Books,” bids fair, although having so long a title, 
to be useful to scholars and librarians. Mr. Triibner is well- 


| Newton (C. T.), Travels and Discoveries in the Levant. 


known as an active bibliographer; and in the above publication | 


it will be his endeavour “ to bring the literature of the East and West 
more fully before the reading public of England and Europe. We pur- 
pose presenting to our readers a monthly record of every important 
work published in North and South America, in India, China and 
throughout the East.” Amongst the contents of the first part are 
the divisions—“ New American Books,” “ Pernvian Books,” * Brazi- 
lian Books,” “ Oriental Literary Intelligence,” ‘ English Books 
published in India and China,” “ Sanskrit Texts printed at Indian 
Native Presses,” “ Sanskrit Texts printed in Telugu Characters at 
Native Presses.” 





























































































Readers at the Museum Library, and those in the habit of Visiting 
large educational establishments, will have often noticed Volume I. 
of a large brown book undergoing a very active thumbing—an 
odd volume, the second never appearing. The work is Allibone’s 
“Dictionary of English and American Authors,” one of the most 
valuable compilations of the present century, but of which only the 
first part has yet been issued, embracing the letters A.—J. The 
second and concluding part, we are glad to hear, will be issued very 
shortly. Possibly, the recent reduction in the rate of exchange at 
New York may have had something to do with this. 

Messrs. ApAmM Brack & Co. include in their announcements :— 
“ System of Modern History,” Part I.; “ Rise of the Modern Euro. 
pean System,” by S. H. Reynolds; Black’s “Guide to the Channel 
Islands,” edited by D. J. Ansted, M.A.; and “ The Secrets of Angling 
for Tront and Salmon,” by A. 8. Moffat. 

Messrs. LoNGMAN have in active preparation “ A Campaigner at 
Home,” by Shirley ; Howitt’s ‘‘ History of Discovery in our Austra- 
lasian Colonies, Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand ;”’ and ‘ Chap. 
ters on Language,” by Frederick W. Farrar, M.A. 

Messrs. KLACKWoopD announce “ The History of Scotland, from 
Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688,” by John Hill Burton ; 
‘Essays on Social Subjects,’ from the Saturday Review, second 
series ; “ A Visit to the Cities and Camps of the Confederate States,” 
by Fitzgerald Ross; ‘‘A Uniform Edition of Narratives of Arctic 
Voyages and Cruises in Japan and Malayan Waters,’ by Captain 
Sherard Osborne; and “‘ Military Operations Explained and Illustrated,” 
by Colonel E. B. Hamley, R.A. 

Messrs. MacmintaNn have in the press, “A Class-book of New 
Testament History,” by Rev. F. Maclear, M.A.; ‘ Two of the Saxon 
Chronicles,” edited by John Earle, M.A.; “English Idylls,” by 
J. Ellice ; ‘The Poetical Works of John Milton,” edited by David 
Masson ; *‘ Words from the Poets,” by the editor of “ Rays of Sun- 
light ;"? “A System of Medicine,” edited by J. Russell Reynolds, 
M.D.; “ A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, from 
1295 to 1792,” by J. E. Thorold Rogers; ‘ Considerations on the 
Origin of the American War,” by Herbert Fisher; ‘ The Scenery of 
Scotland in Connection with its Physical Geology,” by Archibald 
Giekie ; ‘‘ Pre-historic Man;” and “ Researches into the Origin of 
Civilization in the Old and New World,” by Daniel Wilson, LL.D., new 
edition, revised. 

Messrs. Hoce & Son announce for immediate issue, ‘ Family Read- 
ings of the Gospel contained in the Book of Common Prayer,” by 
E. E. Jarritt; “The Boy Crusaders,” by J. G. Edgar; “ A Summer 
in Normandy, or the Stretton’s Holyday,” by Mrs. James Gambier ; 
‘The Mother’s Cabinet;” ‘A Collection of Original Stories ;’” 
and “ Cliffethorpe; or, The Progress of Character,” by Mrs. Power. 

Mr. StraHan has in preparation, Millais’ “ Illustrations,’ being a 
collection of his Drawings on Wood. 

Mr. FreeMan announces for early issue, “The Star of Poland, 
and other Historical Sketches,” by Maria E. Catlow. 

Messrs. CHAMBERS have in the press, “ Practical Chemistry,” by 
Stephenson Maradam, Ph.D. 

Messrs. Nisspet & Co. will shortly issue “ A Plain, Brief Exposition 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans,” by the late Rev. William 
Marsh, D.D. 

M. Henri Baudrillart, one of the editors of the Journal des Débats, 
has just published at the Librairie Guillaumin a work entitled “ La 
Liberte du Travail, |’ Association et la Democratie.” 

M. Prosper Merimée has published at Micnren Levy’s a curious 
and interesting work on the history, manners, and customs of Russia. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Cosaques d’ Autrefois.” 

M. H. G. Ollendorf, the author of many well-known grammars of 
modern languages, has just died in Paris. 
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Alison (Sir A.), History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon. People’s edit. 
Vol. VI. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 

Argyll (Bp.), Address on the Present State of Religion. S8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Baillie (N. B. E.), Digest of Mohammedan Law. 8vo., 28s. 

Blanche of Mentacute, by Mrs. G Haly. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Boy Artist (The), by the Author of “‘ Hope on.” 18mo., ls, 6d. 

Brodie (Sir B.), Autobiography of. Feap , 4s. 6d. 

Butler (Bp.), Modern Geography. New edit, Or. 8vo., 4s. 

, Ancient and Modern Geography. New edit. 

Campbell (Dr. J.), Popery, Ancient and Modern. 

Churton (Archdn.) an 
8vo., £1. 10s. 

Clulow (W. B.), Essays of a Recluse. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

Critical Essays (The) of a Country Parson. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

Herbert (J.), First Course of Practical Arithmetic. 12mo., 1s. 6d. 








Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Jones (Rev. W. B.), Llustrated New Testament. 2 vols. 


Homer’s Iliad, in English Hexameters, by E. W. Simcox. 8vo., 12s. 
Hunt (J.), On Stammering and Stuttering. 6th edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Isbister (A. K). First Book of Arithmetic. 12mo., 1s. 6d, 

Kesteden (W. B.), Domestic Practice of Medicine. Feap., 5s. 


Kuenen (A.), The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Examined. Translated by 
Bishop of Natal. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
Lawrence (Miss), Stories from the Old and New Testaments. 


New edit. 
2s 6d., cloth. 


18mo., 


Ro 2s. 6d. 
Leitch (J.), The Lawyer’s Purpose. 2 vols. Cr. cond i adie es 
Maemillan’s Magazine. Vol. 1I. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Miltoni C »mus, Greece, Edidit Baron Lyttelton. New edit. Feap, 5s. 
Folio, £2. 2s. 
Passover Feasts (The) Explained. 3rd edit. 18mo., 2s. ae eng 
Practical Mechanic’s Journal. Vol. IX. 2nd series, 4to., 14s. 
Quiver (The). Newseries. Vol. I. 4to., 5s. 

Rawlings (J.), Confederation of the British American Provinces, 
Reid (Capt.), The Guerilla Chief. Feap., 2s. 

Rogers (M. E.), My Vis-a-Vis: Poems. Feap., 4s. 
Sadler (Rev. M. F.), Church Doctrine, Bible Truth. 
Sala (G. A.), My Diary in America. 2nd edit. 2 vols. 
Shakespeare’s Tempest. With Notes by Rev. J. Hunter, 


Royal 8vo., 53. 


Feap., 5s. 
8vo., 30s. 
12mo., 2s. 6d. 


Sinclair (Catherine) Holiday House. Feap., 2s, 
Thomas (Annie), Theo Leigh. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo, £1. 11s. 6d, 
Todd (Rev. J. H.), The Books of the Vaudois. Cr, 8yvo., 6s. 


Trevelyan (G. O.), Cawnpore. 
Workmen (The) of Paris. 2s. 
Wraxall (Sir L.), The Second Empire as Exhibited in French Literature. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 21s, 


Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


